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An Account of Stewardship 





Firty years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in. the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 
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centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 


linked by 40,000,000 miles of 


wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly by an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Gloth o° Gold 


HEN God gathered all the bits of thread 

\ X / From which He wove the fabric called the World, 
He made a gorgeous thing, 

Satiny silken in places, 

Plainly drab in others. 

There were long strands of yellow sands; 

Of the blue threads He made topaz lakes 

And waterways. “ 

Emerald meadows were green threads 

Woven back and forth with an infinite patience. 

Long avenues of white were sanded beaches 

Where waves dashed themselves futilely 

Against the breast of a continent. 

There were threads so dark and green 

That He made trees of them— 

And the purple threads were the mountains. 


On and on the weaving went—for untold centuries— 
The patterns ran smoothly 

For leagues upon leagues. 

These were the plains— 

The long, flat places of the earth. 

Sometimes God felt sorry for the arid places 

And ran a silver thread into the wide fabric 

Here and there. These were the rivers. 


At last the threads grew very short, 

And there were rough places upon 

The colorful texture. These were knots, 

But God called them the Sierra Nevada, 

And into their fastnesses 

And in the valleys that sloped gently 

Down toward the sea, 

He wove veins of pure gold— 

Rugged threads that were virgin gold— 

And lest its sudden beauty dazzle those 
Who came that way, 

He placed bits of it in laughing waters 

And some of it He laid deep 

Into the cool, black heart of earth. 

And when the threads grew very short and very fine, 
He made of them silken fringes 

That dipped down into the brine of the Sea— 
These are the sea shores and the white beaches 
That stretch along the golden fabric that is 
The edge of a continent— 

The sanded ways that run down to meet 

The throbbing embrace of the Sea 

From Catalina to Trinidad. 


—Cristel Hastings. 
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From a Remembered Garden 


UNRISE. A meadow lark sang. 
Water was dripping from the 
brown roof. The wagon rattled 

over the gravel down in the yard. I 
smelled dew-drenched hay smoking in 
the new sun. My room’s walls were 
white. After I had looked into the sun 
from a little window, there were loud 
colors on the white walls. I tried to 
understand where the colors came from. 
I stretched my legs down into the cool 
portions of my bed. From downstairs 
came mother’s voice and the smell of 
bacon and sister’s voice singing. She 
was always singing. I wondered why. 
Do all girls sing? 

_ “Breakfast! Breakfast!” 

I heard father’s big dog banging and 
scratching on the door in answer. Every- 
thing was beautiful, I thought. The 
morning was always beautiful. Sudden- 
ly I fell asleep. 

Someone was shaking me. I thought 
I was in swimming and one of the big 
boys was trying to duck me. I ducked 
and shouted. Half afraid. Then sud- 
denly I saw my mother. 

“Do you know what time it is? Your 
father is waiting for you. Come. Get 
up!” She patted me rather than shook 
me. How good mothers are! 

And a half hour later I was up on 
the wagon seat beside father, riding 
down a wildly fragrant country road on 
the way to town. 

The vegetables in the back of the 
wagon were shining and green. The 
horse smelled friendly and rich. Fields 
were crowded with wild carrots in 
bloom. The air was made sweet and 
fresh and bitter with them. We rode 
quietly on. 

Father said, “Be careful when you 
speak to mother. She’s nervous, and 
you've been being fresh. I don’t want 
to have to speak to you about it again.” 

“Yes, Dad, but she told me—” 

“Never mind that. Just remember.” 
His eyes were kind, I thought. He 
never whipped the horses. Mother told 
me so. And I heard he wouldn’t tie their 
tails on Sunday. 

Over the road hung the delicate 
branches of great elms. I saw an oriole’s 
nest and wondered when I would be 
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able to climb up and take it down. I 
had almost every other bird’s nest in the 
countryside. 

“Dad, could you get that nest for me 
sometime. Just sometime Dad?” 

“Yes, possibly. But not now. I haven't 
time. Besides, you’ve enough of them 
hanging around . . . it would be better 
if you didn’t bother with them.” 

“But it’s the only one I haven't got 


“Alright, but don’t climb trees.” 

“T don’t.” 

“That’s good.” 

I have forgotten if I got it or not. 
* + * 


UNRISE is cheering. It was glor- 
ious for me. But I can remember 
when, on foggy mornings, it gave me a 
half fear. Something frightening it 
was. And I have never enjoyed fright. 
But I have a friend who does. 

I was always awake at sunrise, though 
I rarely got up, rarely uncovered my 
arms. The children’s world is in bed in 
early morning. And it is beneath trees, 
lindens or maples or pines, in the after- 
noon. And I feel that world now, 
whiter and more mellow and more sage 
than any other world could be. It is the 
world of certain poets. The world of 
dreamers is the children’s world ; beneath 
trees or in little beds in quiet rooms. 

I remember waking. The room where- 
in I slept was blue. A faintly whisper- 
ing blue I always thought. The air, 
even, was blue—with something mixed 
with it that was akin to weariness and 
too-quiet living. I sat up, knowing I was 
unreal, and in so doing my eyes became 
level with the window facing the east. 
And I saw a scarlet sun, as big as the 
pane of glass, and moving. I looked 
away—and big green suns rocked over 
the blue, the lightly blue walls of my 
room. I screamed. I got under the 
covers and fell asleep. 

It was strange, later, when my mother 
called and I awoke again. Things were 
natural. Later, I talked to my father 
of my dream. He laughed and said I 
must not have been behaving myself. 
But I knew already that I need not be 
punished for anything like unbehavior. 


I knew it was something, that dream of 
green suns, like the unreal things poets 
write about. I knew grown-ups did not 
see green suns dancing on blue walls 
gently tinted. I had figured out why 
my mother, my teacher and the coach- 
man punished me sometimes. It was be- 
cause they remembered the things I was 
supposed, being young, to forget. Soon, 
when I grew up, I should stop forgetting 
—and should no longer be whipped. My 
mother whipped me because she loved 
me so much. It was not like whipping, 
though. More like timid little spankings, 
now I remember it. She always cried 
when she spanked and made me cry, too, 
Not because of pain, but because she was 
crying. I thought I must cry when other 
people cried. 

My father was strange. He never 
whipped me. He always said I should go 
to my mother and tell her what I'd done. 
And I always went—because my father 
was strange. I liked to be with him. He 
was grown-up. So very grown-up. He 
would always look out over my head 
when he spoke to me—as if I were some- 
one with whom he must speak but who 
was so very little and weak and young 
that he mustn’t let others think he was 
taking the speech seriously. I knew, 
though, that when he looked out over 
my head he was, in some way, looking 
down into my eyes. I was always happy 
with him because he kept himself strange. 
I disliked familiar things. 

The grass I loved more than the 
gorgeous flowers father grew. Because 
the flowers were kept on the dining room 
table. Everyone saw them and smelled 
them and said how beautiful they were. 
But the grass was never on the table. 

And I liked the sun more than the 
moon, because my mother sang of the 
moon. “Laydie moo . . . onnnn, la-a- 
diee moooooon.”’ 


And I thought young calves were the 
loveliest things | would ever see—and 
that cows were ugly. Ugly because 
father pulled milk out of them. 


And I never liked the horse until one 
day he ran away with the carriage. Dad 
and I were in it. The horse was fierce, 
and bravely screaming and wild. When 
dad yelled “Hold on!” I did—but only 
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because I didn’t want to miss that wild 
ride. . . 

And as I say, I loved calves. They 
were frisky and always jumping when 
anyone came near. Not because they 
were afraid of people but because they 
didn’t want to do anything they didn’t 
want to do. And I could never under- 
stand why I should be afraid of them. 
One day, because of a wonderful design 
that happened in my head, I hitched one 
of the calves, (they were let loose in the 
apple orchard because they were too 
young to know enough to eat the leaves, ) 
to the handle of my express wagon, and 
put my little brother in the wagon. Then 
I tried to mount the calf. Something 
happened. I guess I had not been kind 
enough to the creature. Anyway, she 
raised the devil, as father said, and tore 
madly down through the apple trees as 
if she had wings. I couldn’t find my 
brother, and the cart was smashed to 
bits. Only the handle was hanging 
around the calf’s neck. Then I found my 
brother against a tree, and he seemed 
asleep. I saw blood all over his face and 
I knew he was dead. I carried him home 
to the kitchen and tried to wash the 
blood off. Mother came out and 
screamed and later I was whipped while 
my brother gurgled and laughed with a 
bandage around his head and bread and 
jam in his mouth. 

. @*® 


O*E DAY my mother said to go out 
and pick flowers for the table. I 
didn’t ever like to pick them. Once I was 
sent to bed for running through a great 
lilac tree and tearing it half down. But 
even so, I didn’t like to pick flowers. I 
always thought it hurt them. I thought 
that when a thunder storm came and hail 
stones tore off great limbs from the trees, 
the trees cried for days and that they 
moaned at night with pain. I know 
that because I heard them moaning and 
sobbing. A great elm grew outside my 
window that had lost an arm. How that 
tree suffered! 

But I couldn’t say no to my mother— 
so I went out to the garden and stood for 
about a half hour looking at a lovely 
tree of roses. Then my little brother 
came out with a piece of bread and jam 
in his hand. He was always eating bread 
and jam. I couldn’t have bread and jam. 


My father said that when you grew 
older if you ate sweet things too often 
you had worms. I wondered if my 
little brother would have worms. I 
thought once he did have them. He said 
he was sick—he had been eating mul- 
berries—and then he vomited. I rushed 
inside and shouted at the top of my voice 
to my mother who was entertaining 
visitors, “Freddie’s got worms! Fred- 
die’s gt WORMS!” Hurry, Mother!” 
She whipped me later. 


But my little brother stood there and 
asked me why I didn’t do as mother said. 
I never liked my little brother to re- 
mind me of what I should do. But then 
a great idea came to me. I realized for 
the first time since I had known him how 
very useful he might be. 

“D’you want some nectarines, Fred- 
die?” 

“You bet I do.” Then suspiciously, 
“Why 2g 

I told him of my plan. I said every 
minute counted and that if I was going 
to get them I’d have to get them before 
the people who lived in the house came 
home. So he agreed and I went hurriedly 
off. I went around to the back of a 
house on the block where we lived and 
stole a blouse full of the fruit. I sup- 
pose I’d have been whipped within an 
inch of my life if I’d been caught. But 
I remember at the time I thought I’d 
rather get a whipping than pick flowers. 
I got one anyway. My brother had 
picked almost every flower in the gar- 
den and had thrown them all over the 
dining room table. I had to say I’d done 
it. I remember mostly the disgust on 
my father’s face. I think my lie hurt him 
more than the destruction of the garden. 
But after I got my whipping, I came 
back into the house with the smart still 
clinging and glared at my little brother. 
He shouted to my mother that I was 
glaring at him. 

To appease his hurt senses my mother 
gave him a piece of bread and jam. 


* * ~ 


HEN it was winter my father 
opened the kegs of cider in the 
cellar and everyone that came over was 
given a glass of cider, They said my 
father’s cider was the best cider in miles. 
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I know that it pleased him for he’d al- 
ways ask everyone how they liked it 
after they were finished drinking. I used 
to sneak down in the cellar and drink 
it till I felt funny then I’d stop. I was 
afraid when I felt that way. Now I 
understand the feeling—but then I 
thought it was the gloomy dark or the 
shadows that caused it. 

“Where have you been,” said my 
mother. 

“Tn the cellar.” 


“You know your father told you to 
stay out of there, and besides that, you'll 
catch your death of cold down there.” 


“Alright, mother. I shan’t go there 
any more.” 

But the next day I was down again. 
I’d slip down and fill my pockets with 
big red apples. The boys that I knew 
would give me things for them. I re- 
member once I gave a sweet-faced little 
girl apples for kisses. She lived across 
the street and her father worked in a 
grocery store. He had so many good 
things to eat in the store that he was 
always afraid to bring them home. I 
guess he wanted to sell everything, be- 
cause one day they arrested him for try- 
ing to sell his daughter to another family 
who had no children. Anyway, he would 
take back to the store what his family 
did not eat. Just enough, she always 
told me, just enough had they to eat— 
and no more. 


But I must have given her too many 
to hide—I think I gave her at least a 
hundred, her kisses were thrilling—for 
one day her father came to my father 
and brought with him a sack. 

“Your kid’s been giving my girl 
apples.” 

“All those?” said my father. 


And that night he asked me about it 
and I told him. And I remember he 
laughed at me with a strange look in his 
eyes, and asked me why I didn’t get 
kisses without buying them. And I told 
him I wouldn’t kiss any more if he 
wouldn’t whip me. “Whip you!” he 
said that loudly. “Whip you! Why, if 
you don’t kiss the girls—I will whip 
you!” And long into the night I won- 
dered what he meant—but the next years 
“—- and the next. Then I knew very 
well. 
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“1905” 


A Legend ot Mendocino—With Apologies to Washington Irving 


NCE upon a time there roamed 
QO the northern hills of many oaks 
a long-bearded wanderer whose 
mother had named him Rip Van Tinkle. 
For many years he rambled leisurely 
among the hills and valleys of Northern 
California, and long he succeeded in 
eluding the alarming staccato of a Big 
Ben! The philosophy of his life cen- 
tered mainly on postponement—on put- 
ting off until day after tomorrow that 
which was too arduous for today. Weari- 
ness was an affliction, and his facial ex- 
pression was a chronic yawn. His figure 
was gaunt and lean. He toiled not— 
neither did he spin. 

The genial warmth of summer suns 
caused him to be habitually drowsy, and 
he was prone to dream, even in mid-day. 
The crisp days of autumn and winter 
resulted in a semi-hibernation from 
which even a gnawing hunger failed to 
rouse him. Life was one long, sweet 
dream. Why toil? Sleep was precious. 
Rip Van Tinkle loved nothing better. 

The highways and byways knew his 
lagging footsteps. The birds on occa- 
sional fence-rails looked curiously at the 
fluttering rags of his raiment, and 
thought him an animated scare-crow. 
Bluejays scolded, and blackbirds twitted 
him. 

But Rip kept on, leaning more loving- 
ly against his stout stick, for he was pos- 
sessed of a great weariness—and was 
there not always a Tomorrow eternally 
waiting? 

Rip’s casual way at last led him into 
Mendocino County—a _ hazy region 
somewhere north of a blue Bay—a re- 
gion as sleepy and drowsy as was Rip 
himself. He reveled for a time in this 
newly discovered paradise among the 
peaceful hills, for it pleased his vagrant 
soul greatly. 

There were no roads to invite the 
scurrying motorists to disturb Rip’s 
slumber with their raucous honking of 


Klaxons. There was no need for speed 
—no necessity for exertion. One day 
was as good as another. Saturdays 


seemed as much like Sundays as did 
Wednesdays. The last calendar Rip re- 
membered having seen had hung deject- 
edly on the papered wall of a tiny eat- 
inghouse down in Ukiah, and that was 
many moons ago. Since then Rip had 
not cared a fig for dates! 

The Mendocino roads were few and 
far between, and followed the lines of 
least resistance, but they intrigued Rip 
mightily. They were tired, meandering 
affairs at best—a winding labyrinth of 
endless ruts and bumps. Only urgent 
business, such as riding into Ukiah for 
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a fresh supply of Star Plug, ever enticed 
the courageous native to jolt along over 
the uneven trailways. Such a pilgrim- 
age of necessity was usually sufficient 
unto itself until the last chew of the 
very last plug became but a restless 
memory, and a carting expedition into 
town was something of a dreaded adven- 
ture—a sort of hazard to be discussed 
in awe about the kerosene lamp for many 
nights—before and after! 

Rip fished lazily in James Creek 
whenever hunger added to the slack in 
his belt, urging him sufficiently to bestir 
himself. The trout were innocent things 
from up-stream, and really bit at almost 
anything! No blundering nimrod had 
ever made them wary of a suspicious- 
looking fly! Rip had only to slumber 
while they swallowed his bait and waited 
for the line to be hauled in! 

Berries grew plentifully in this fa- 
vored region, and Rip lived high while 
it lasted. It was a race who would get 
to the road-side berry patches first—Rip 
or the robins. Sometimes Rip had quite 
a feast—other times it was not so good. 

But the summer sun gradually wear- 
ied of long days and cut short the late 
afternoon shadows. The long, sweet 
days of June fast gave way to the short 
daylight span of autumn, and Rip 
yawned and was thankful, for did it not 
add to his hours of slumber? 

One morning Rip awoke against the 
moss-soft trunk of an aged oak to find 
frost on his beard. He sufficiently exert- 
ed himself, after much yawning and 
stretching, to burrow deeper into his 
nest of fallen leaves, and turned himself 
over for another “forty winks,” until the 
frost on his beard should disappear. 

He slept well. It was really the best 
thing he did. He excelled in slumber 
at all times and under all conditions. 
His best friend was a bird named Mor- 
pheus, and they never quarreled. 

The frost melted before the encroach- 
ing rays of the sun, but it did not pene- 
trate Rip’s haven of slumber. Neither 
the blue-jays nor the black-birds dis- 
turbed the even tenor of his dreams. 
Crimson leaves and brown drifted and 
eddied and fell about his recumbent 
form. Still others drifted over him and 
settled wearily on the leaf-strewn mound 
under which Rip dozed tranquilly. Time 
was as nothing. 

Courageous natives jolted back and 
forth in their creaking buckboards or on 
horseback to and from Ukiah, but the 
squeaking protests of unoiled cart-wheels 
and the ringing clank of hoofs on frozen 


trails that were a trial failed to pierce 
the mound of autumn leaves surrounding 
Rip on all sides. On and on he slept, 
and his dreams took heed of neither time 
nor tide. 


PRING came and went, as did sum- 

mer, and still Rip’s dreaming con- 
tinued without interruption. Fitful 
winds, jealous. of his revel with Mor- 
pheus, sought to awaken him by stealing 
the leaves that covered him. But sum- 
mer again came to the rescue of the re- 
cumbent one and warmed Rip whenever 
the fickle leaves deserted him to dance 
away after the wind—and still his rest 
remained untroubled. 

Again and again, through a cycle of 
years, the drifting leaves of many au- 
tumns settled themselves confidently 
about Rip, and the world did not even 
wonder what ever became. of the long- 
bearded wanderer of Mendocino who, 
because of his weary shiftlessness, had so 
often been the target for the incessant 
scolding of blue-jays. 

At last one day a sound more raucous 
than any that had ever pierced the peace 
of the Mendocino solitudes startled Rip 
into wakefulness. Gradually his eyes 
opened. Consciousness returned slowly 
but surely. Cautiously he moved first 
one foot, then the other. Something was 
wrong—very wrong. Again came that 
startling shricek—nearer, menacing. A 
wild demon on wheels seemed to tear 
by, its wail echoing and answering it- 
self among the hills and distant moun- 
tains. 

Haltingly and with great effort Rip 
managed to crawl out from among the 
ancient leaves that clung to him like 
brotherly barnacles. He felt gropingly 
about for his stick, but it crumbled away 
at his touch. Wonderingly he gazed 
about him. Leaves of other years were 
entangled in his beard—and how long, 
how very long that beard had grown! 
What magic was this? 

Rip rubbed his eyes in bewildered dis- 
may. His garments clung to him faith- 
fully, but in tattered shreds. His boots 
were covered with a strange moss. What 
had come over him—what had hap- 
pened? He tottered a step—and an- 
other. Walking was a painful proce- 
dure—an aching achievement. Gone 
was the vigor of other days. Rip could 
not understand this odd changeling who 
ached and stiffened with each slightest 
movement. 


Another wailing shriek rent the air. 
Faint with terror, Rip gazed on a mighty 
horseless contraption on four wheels that 
tore past him. In it were seated human 
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beings! In a flash they disappeared 
around a bend in the road. A long wail 
of derision echoed back to Rip. 

His faltering attention next centered 
on the road itself. The discouraged ruts 
of old had given way to something 
strangely smooth and wide and gleam- 
ing. Never had he seen anything like it. 
Was this still a dream? 

Not far away a collie sniffed his in- 
quisitive way along the highway and 
came upon Rip Van Tinkle clinging to 
a fence rail in dazed bewilderment. The 
dog ‘at once set up a great ado of frantic 
barking. It was the only sound familiar 
to Rip in this tangle of strange things, 
for many dogs had singled him out for 
their barking chorus in by-gone days. 

Someone whistled around the bend. 
Still the collie did his frantic best to tell 
the world of his sudden discovery. A 
boy scrambled over a fence and saun- 
tered toward Rip. The amazement of 
each equalled that of the other. 

“Gee,” breathed the boy, as he stood 
stock-still. 

“Hi,” was Rip’s greeting in a voice 
that quavered treacherously. It was his 
first word in twenty years. 

“Where did YOU come from?” was 
the boy’s first question. 

Rip tried twice to find his voice but 
failed miserably. “I—I’ve been here all 
the time,” he trembled. 

“I should think you have,” gasped the 
boy, looking over the remnants of cloth 
clinging tenaciously to Rip’s gaunt body. 
Then— “Down, Gyp, DOWN, I say,” 
he .shouted to the frantic collie. Other 
dogs rushed forth and the din increased 
as it continued. 

“Where—where am I?” tremulously 
queried Rip close to the boy’s ear. “And 
what was that wild thing a-flyin’ down 
the lane a minute ago?” He pointed 
fearfully after the already vanished speck 
of terror far down the highway. 

“Lane!” echoed the boy. “Gosh, 
that’s good! This here’s a highway, 
Mister Santa Claus, it’s the Redwood 
Highway, an’ it’s paved for miles an’ 
miles. The thing you saw just now was 
a car—an automobile—a flivver—a 
Henry—a ‘boat’—do you follow me?” 

Rip swayed. “An auto-mo-what? A 
fliyver—a boat? What on earth—? 

“Where am I, son?” he asked again, 
piteously. 

“You’re in WILLITS, mister, and 
you're so darn lucky you ought to be 
dancing for joy.” 

“T do feel sort of giddy,” gasped Rip, 
“but from hunger, son—from hunger, 
not joy.” 

The dogs had, one by one, slunk away. 
Only the collie remained, and he sat 
back eyeing Rip in smouldering suspi- 
cion. 
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“The crystalline waters that were the Morris Dam fascinated him, and he plotted to disturb 
the placidity of its glassy surface by paddling his own canoe over it some day.” 





“Well, I never,” remarked the boy. 
“Come along with me. You're a mys- 
tery to me, but it will do the folks at 
the hotel good to see what I’m bringin’ 
in this time,” and he chuckled in youth- 
ful anticipation of what was to follow. 

Rip tottered feebly along beside 
Youth. He placed his frail old feet gin- 
gerly on the smoothness of the gleaming 
highway and ascertained beyond a doubt 
that it was not a mirage. A nameless 
terror filled his soul as a whole flock of 
the wheeled ‘boats’ careened and flew 
perilously near him, emitting as they 
went shrieks such as that which had 
startled Rip back into a terrified wake- 
fulness. 

All of these swift-wheeled demons had 
plates with numbers enameled on them, 
but Rip’s sleep-saturated eyes were not 
quick enough to make them out. Be- 
wilderment stalked stubbornly at his 
heels. He plied the wondering boy with 
hesitant and strange questions, and to 
his amazement he learned that the region 


of wilderness he had been wont to tramp 
in kingly solitude in other days was now 
the mecca of many people—that they 
owned automobiles, the fearful things 
that flew along the highways shrieking 
and tearing great holes in the air as they 
went. 

Rip shivered with the eerie strangeness 
of it all. The boy looked at him curi- 
ously. 

“You came to the right spot when 
you picked WILLITS,” he assured Rip. 
“Folks get younger and younger up here. 
It’s the life,” he added confidently, as 
he unconsciously walked more erect. 

“We've got some wonderful things up 
here in Willits,” he went on, “and say, 
do you play tennis and golf?” he asked 
suddenly, with the enthused inconsistency 
of Youth. “We’ve got both, and plenty 
of fishing and boating.” 

Poor Rip gasped and reeled mentally. 
What in the world did these things 
mean, and what were these strange 
games? 
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The boy instinctively sensed a bit of 
the aged sleeper’s bewilderment. 

“Oh, I say, we'll soon have you out on 
the green swinging a wicked mashie with 
the best of ’em,” laughed the boy, con- 
fidently. 

Rip groaned, but he was game. 

“Do you mind telling me what date 
this is, son?” Rip’s voice actually bent 
and cracked a bit. 

“Oh, it’s Sunday—but,” he added has- 
tily, “don’t let that worry you,” as he 
glanced doubtfully at the frayed frag- 
ments of Rip’s fluttering garb. 

“But I mean what DATE,”’ insisted 
Rip. He had strength enough by this 
time to add emphasis to his question, for 
life was surging back to him in this in- 
vigorating atmosphere. “Everything 
seems so changed—so—so young,” and 
his voice trailed along in a smothered 
yawn. 

“Tt’s December 20th, 1925, here,” an- 
swered the boy. 

Rip Van Tinkle stopped in his tracks 
as though petrified. 

“Nineteen twenty-five,” he echoed. 
“Boy—are you mad?” 

“Not at you, mister,” assured the 
youth with a grin, and he accordingly 
traced out the year for Rip on the new 
license plate of a racy-looking car parked 
near the Van Hotel. 

Rip hazily remembered the old calen- 
dar in the little Ukiah lunch room twen- 
ty years ago—the dimly remembered cal- 
endar of 1905—the last Rip had ever 
looked upon or had even thought about. 

Twenty years—what had become of 
the interval? The gaily-clad people now 
swarming curiously about him and his 


boyish companion greatly confused Rip. - 


These gay people—their lively mode of 
speech and dress—the wheeled demons 
of many colors racing the Redwood 
Highway—all this terrified him. Rip 
secretly longed for the well-remembered 
ruts and bumps of twenty years ago, and 
for the solitude of his ancient rambles 
through Mendocino. The world of 1925 
blinded and bewildered him after his 
long sleep, and he was miserably un- 
happy. 

But the good people of Willits wel- 
comed the straggler within their genial 
midst. They took Rip among them. 


They arrayed him in gay garments that 
rivalled the glory of their gardens. They 
plied him with delicious food. He tasted 
of venison, of quail and of wild ducks. 
Mountain trout left the clear depths of 
James Creek to repose on lemon-gar- 
nished platters set before the ravenous 
Rip in the Willits Hotel. 

They pridefully took Rip to a hill- 
top and showed him the shimmering 
length and breadth of the Willits Val- 
ley below. They extolled the rare love- 
liness of the oak-clad foothills set as a 
sheltering screen in the background of 
Willits. They took him among the 
fields of waving grasses. He listened 
with them to the music of babbling 
brooks and murmuring creeks of whose 
existence Rip had not dreamed even dur- 
ing his long 20-year nap. 

They showed him their glowing 
madrone trees, their pines and their 
mountain laurel. They took him among 
their great live oaks which were youth- 
ful trees before his mother ever thought 
of becoming Mrs. Van Tinkle! He be- 
gan to understand and appreciate the 
bubbling enthusiasm and quiet content- 
ment of these good folk as he walked 
the winding ways of Mendocino. 

Complete wakefulness raced through 
Rip in this gentle elevation that is Men- 
docino. Once more life began to assume 
the rosy tint of youth for Rip, and grad- 
ually he became refreshed and wide- 
awake. 

The crystalline waters that were the 
Morris Dam fascinated him, and he 
plotted to disturb the placidity of its 
glassy surface by paddling his own canoe 
over it some day. 

Cares fell from him like autumn 
leaves from a tired tree, and he came to 
prefer gazing over the white surface of 
the Dam on clear moonlit nights rather 
than slumbering. Indeed, it was a dif- 
derent Rip who learned that the days 
can be all too short. He made firm 
friends and many. Among the cheerful 


homes clustered in the Willits Valley 
there was neither log cabin nor bungalow 
whose latch-string was not out for Rip 
Van Tinkle. 

The progress of the Morris Dam in- 
terested him greatly. 


The busy lane of 
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travel that was the Redwood Highway 
through the heart of Willits, too, fas- 
cinated him, for here he found a linger- 
ing bit of the wanderlust that spoke the 
language of his innermost wanderer’s 
heart. 

Only one sacrifice had he made fol- 
lowing his sudden awakening and that 
was when he parted with his long beard, 
which, even at its best had become a 
source of annoying entanglement! The 
winds had promptly come and blown the 
gray strands of it right and left so that 
in years to come you and I may see bits 
of it hanging from old lichen-hung oaks 
far and wide throughout Mendocino! 

Then came the inevitable day when 
Rip was seen to make his guilty way to 
Ukiah, where he indulged in a most 
mysterious interview with a certain shop- 
keeper, and where he peeped shyly but 
lovingly at tennis rackets! But his cour- 
age failed him, and hesitation lost a sale 
to the too-eager shop-keeper just at the 
psychological moment. But when Rip 
returned home to Willits at sunset that 
late afternoon he was tremulously happy 
with the daring secret of a shining new 
canoe of crimson hue and a ridiculous 
little b:-ribboned ukelele that had com- 
pletely hypnotized him. Both articles 
were ordered to follow him the next day. 

That night he danced in the great 
lobby of the Willits Hotel, and the 
world reeled with happiness for Rip Van 
Tinkle. Great shadows moved gro- 
tesquely on the walls and the ceilings as 
the merry-makers moved to and fro to 
the rhythmic swaying of a waltz before 
the great open fire-place whose glow 
transformed even the night shadows out- 
side. Rip had slept so long it seemed he 
wished never to sleep again. His heart 
had become very young. It was a good 
world and a merry one at Willits! 


At last even the robins came to won- 
der regularly at the strange, early-morn- 
ing disturbance of their rural slumbers. 
Peeping drowsily over the edge of their 
nests they could make out nothing in the 
dim dawn but the departing flip of Rip’s 
sportive golf coat as he joyously pursued 
a tiny white ball over toward the seventh 
hole, blithely swinging a new iron-shod 
club as he went whistling by! 
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HE huge beach bum slumped over 
the bar and scowled ominously at 
Hot Sake Red, who conducted the 
swipes-house which was known as the 
No Caste Inn. The bestial creature was 
known to his intimates as Dewdrop 
Crothers, crimp, runner, thief, and 
otherwise 18-carat no-good. His nick- 
name came from the fact that one of his 
eyes was droopy, red-lidded and forever 
wept a tear. 

“Say, Red,” he rasped, “have I boned 
yuh for a drink, yet, today?” 

Hot Sake Red met the query with his 
customary evasiveness. 

“How the hell do I know! There's 
been a hundred bums hit me for a drink 
today. I can’t keep track of ’em all.” 

Again Crothers scowled menacingly, 
and his lips set in a leer. 

“Well, if I aint—by God!—I didn’t 
mean t’ overlook yuh.” 

Red complied. It suddenly dawned 
upon him that he had known this indi- 
vidual sometime previously. He needed 
time to think. Then he remembered. 
Crothers—his name was not Crothers 
then—once conducted the business of 
furnishing men for Alaskan whaling 
ships sailing from San Francisco. He 
remembered, now, that he had once sam- 
‘ pled Crothers’ hospitality in the Seamen’s 
Institute. He remembered, too, that, 
the next morning after, he was in the 
stinking, lurching foc’sle of the Madame 
X., captained by- Rufus Martin, the 
“thardest-case” skipper known to any sea. 
A drink and a pinch of chloral had done 
the trick. 

Red’s immobile face belied the tur- 
moil of revenge that surged within him. 

But Crothers had not recognized Hot 
Sake Red, else he would never have gone 
into the No Caste Inn. He gulped down 
his snack, wiped his mouth with the back 
of a full fist, strode to the door, and 
glowered out across the turbulence of 
the bar. 

Suddenly Crothers’ eyes focused upon 
a fore-an’-aft tops’ schooner, heaving-to 
inside the reef. He studied it for sev- 
eral long moments, then a brightening of 
expectation crept into his face. An old 
friend had arrived. Drinks now would 
come aplenty. He turned and remarked! 

“Boat comin’ in. Looks like the 
Madame X.” 

A cryptic silence fell, as Hot Sake 
Red joined Crothers. In Red’s bosom 
was an exquisite elation. 

So, into moorage and the vapid har- 
bor of Koloa came the Madame X, to 
renew acquaintance with two of her for- 
mer associates. Joy and hilarity was the 
atmosphere that pervaded her decks. The 


“Day” 


By James HANSON 


haul had been good and the evening ad- 
vertised a liberal modicum of “Dr. 
Funk” and squareface for all. Hauling 
chanties rose discordantly from the whis- 
kery throats of sea-bullies, as they furled 
jibs and mains’ls; quips were tossed by 
gray Polynesian steersmen; bos’n’s whis- 
tles purled jovially and lines were bent 
around their pins with a willingness by 
bloated renegades and riffraff. 

“Oh, whiskey is the life of man, 

Whiskey! Johnnie! 
It always was since time began, 


Whiskey for me Johnnie! 
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So Dewdrop Crothers let out a one- 
quart notch in his belt and ordered his 
red-eye with a gusto. 

“Move in on this, you deck-lice,”’ or- 
dered Captain Rufus Martin, tossing a 
fat sack upon the bar—“‘all of you. May- 
be I am a man-mauler, but I blows my 
yen with my mates. Have all you want; 
it’s your last chance. ’Cause after to- 
night I’m retiring. I got my pile. Just 
look at them babies.” 

He untied the sack and exposed his 
wealth—some of the finest pearls ever 
brought to the surface of any water. 

The sight of those sheening globules 
brought an idea into Crothers’ head. 








The Swipe House, better knowns as “No Caste Inn” 


Oh, whiskey makes me wear old clothes, 
Whiskey! Johnnie! 
*Twas whiskey that gave me a broken 
nose, 
Oh, whiskey for me Johnnie!” 


Then, an hour later, Koloa bared her 
stygian breasts to mother the wastrels 
of her waters, who made clamorous buf- 
fonery at her skirts. The No Caste Inn 
was their Valhaila. 

Portuguese, Swede, Tongan, Japanese, 
Lascar, Limejuicer, and whatnot tapped 
at the portals of the ale-house and with- 
in its cobwebbed confines rubbed elbows 
as comrade and brother. 

Cash was free and drinks came often. 


Greediness took root like a cancer in his 
breast, though he would not have toiled 
one day for all the wealth in Neptune’s 
realm. 

Hot Sake Red noticed Crothers’ 
avaricious interest and passed him a 
meaning glance. Immediately he went 
into an ante-room. Crothers followed. 
There banalities were waved aside. Red 
spoke plainly for he knew Crothers’ 
record. 

“You got the same notion that I got, 
aint yuh? Are you on?” 

Crothers nodded assent. 

“All right. Tonight?” 

Another nod from Crothers settled 
the affair. 
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HERE was an ulterior purpose in 

Hot Sake Red’s design. For years 

he had nursed a grudge against 
Captain Martin. The welts on his back 
never permitted him to forget the treat- 
ment he received while a boat-puller 
aboard the Madame X. Now there was 
not only robbery in his heart, but mur- 
der. He smiled in anticipation, as he 
put fresh glasses on the bar. 

In the meantime Crothers began to 
consider his own plan of escape. He 
knew well that it would be an impossi- 
bility to flee from the islands; all out- 
going ships would be watched. He knew 
he would be compelled to seek seclusion 
in the island, until the affair blew over. 
But where could he go, he asked himself. 

Crothers slapped his knee impulsively 
upon the entry into the place of a half- 
cast Hawaiian, Johnny Aleipata. 

When Crothers had “gone native” it 
was because of Aleipata’s sister. Crothers 
had married her and had fled with her 
into the hills. There she suffered un- 
speakable torments under his officious 
paws. It was rumored that she after- 
ward died of the treatment. 

“Hello, Johnny,” greeted Crothers. 

Aleipata lifted a dirty, flea-bitten face 
from the out-stretched hand to a malig- 
nant countenance, and shuddered. Then 
his eyes gleamed red with hatred, but he 
smiled and returned the salute. Though 
haole swipes had made him but a snivel- 
ing, he saw his sister, her trusting eyes, 
her tendrilly hair, her chiseled breasts, 
and her childish confidence. 

Nothing loath Johnny joined the 
gang, under Crothers’ oily urge. Croth- 
ers watched the color mount to the half- 
caste’s temples as he downed swig upon 
swig. Soon, he knew, Johnny would be 
ripe for the question. When Aleipata 
had a few more, he said: 

“You aint got nothin’ against me, are 
yuh, Johnny?” 

“No. Say not. We good frien’,” re- 
turned Johnny. The world was large, 
round and rosy for him at that moment. 

“You like easy money, Johnny?” 
queried Crothers unctuously. 

The hapa-haole’s face beamed a fa- 
vorable reply. Crothers motioned him 
to one side. 

“I might want to lay low for a little 
while, Johnny,” Crothers began. 

Aleipata nodded in understanding. 
Crothers was about to pick some sailor’s 
pockets, or bludgeon one. 

“You told me once about a cave be- 
hind a waterfall,” coaxed Crothers. 

John’s heart quickened. Yes, there 
was such a place. Indeed, he would 
show his comrade the exact place, if he 
were allowed a share in the loot. 

“Absolutely,” agreed Crothers, a dis- 
torted grin smearing his lips, as he added 
to himself in thought; “maybe.” 
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Again they joined the noisy wassail. 
A brawl was in order. 

“Giff me a chin,” a son of Hamburg 
demanded of Red. 

“Har, har, har!” bellowed a huge 
Swede, at one end of the bar. “You 
hear vot hay sed? Hay ban har in dis 
place for sax yars, and hay can’t say 
‘yin’ yet.” 

The German was insulted and hu- 
miliated. In another instant the two 
men of beef and brawn were mixing it. 
Hammer-like slugs found the face of 
one and the other. The crowd jostled 
each other and backed away to give room 
to the contestants. 

Hot Sake Red mingled with the on- 
lookers. It was the very opportunity 
for which he had hoped. He was Bow- 
ery-born, and had later gained a gradua- 
tion from San Francisco’s Barbary 
Coast. Two of his fingers slipped into 
Crothers’ pocket. With the deftness and 
artistry of his training, he drew forth 
Crothers’ knife. 

There was the very weapon with 
which to commit the very crime he had 
in mind. Why not bump-off the skip- 
per with Crothers’ knife? Yes, and 
Crothers too! A pretty situation!— 
which could not be explained. Red would 
never be suspected. He surely would 
be in the clear. Also he would have 
double revenge, as well as the loot. 

“A couple o’ Daniels has come to 
judgment,” he muttered. 

The fistic encounter was of short dur- 
ation. Bar-room brawls were too com- 
mon to be given much notice. Hence 
the incident was soon forgotten, with 
the beaten Swede buying the next round 
of drinks, which drove away all ill feel- 
ings from the combatants. 

Finally the evening grew late. A few 
had succumbed to Bacchus and Mor- 
pheus and were snoring in their corners. 
Others, sodden, departed arm in arm, 
avowing eternal friendship, some to ship, 
and some in search of courtesans to 
Aphrodite. 

When Red, Crothers, and Johnny 
Aleipata were alone, Crothers assumed 
the initiative and gave final instructions. 
Speaking in an undertone he outlined 
his plan of procedure. 

“Johnny,” he said, “we meet you here. 
You an’ me beat it. Red has got to 
’tend to his business. Remember, now, 
wait here for me, an’ no funny business, 
or—” adding emphasis to his words, 
Crothers grabbed the half-caste by the 
throat and sunk his fingers in deeply— 
“vou croak. Savvee?” 

Johnny pleaded trustfulness and obe- 
dience, and simpered like a beaten dog; 
but a dormant desire within him had 
taken new life. 

The lambent sparks of nefariousness 
blazed out brightly between the plotters. 
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As partners in crime they prodded each 
other with lewd, baroque yarns of the 
water-front and tossed rotten puns 
about; yet underneath the surface of it 
all was the nitrous, sinister warning of 
death should the one betray the other. 


They crept down to the dock and, 
from behind a pile of lumber, watched 
the Madame X. for a space. Not a 
sound was to be heard on her decks. 
Not a soul was to be seen. 

“Think it’s safe?’ questioned Red 
hoarsely. 

“Sure it’s safe,’ Crothers grunted. “If 
they was anybody awake, they'd be sing- 
in’ or fightin’.” To give proof to his 
words the ship’s bell struck six times in 
double-tap. Had there been a watch 
the strikes would have been repeated 
from the bell at the foc’sle-head, and 
the cry of “All’s well, sir.” 

“Three o'clock,” announced Red, as, 
followed by Crothers, he scrambled into 
a skiff at the foot of the dock. 

Softly, like cats, they crept aboard and 
dodged about in the swart shadows till 
they gained the skipper’s cabin, and into 
its interior. There they listened for a 
moment and allowed their eyes to be- 
come accustomed to the pale luminosity 
of the cabin. Both tensed, as a noise 
was heard from an adjoining cabin which 
they took to be the skipper’s sleeping 
quarters. It was only the incoherent 
mutterings of a person in a drunken 
nightmare. But it made the thieves real- 
ize their position. Crothers looked about 
for something with which to arm him- 
self. Not so with Red; his hand clutched 
the handle of a steel blade. 

The walls of the cabin afforded 
Crothers plenty choice in the way of 
weapons. Captain Rufus Martin had 
been a collector of curios during his years 
of travel and trading in the South Seas. 
Congruously about were war implements 
that ranged from shark-tooth stabbing- 
knives to Filipino bolos. Crothers seized 
from its hooks, under a Samoan lava- 
lava god, a Marquesan war-club of #i- 
wood, in which was set a triple row of 
triangular razor-edged teeth of a shark. 
He smiled unrelentingly as he fingered 
its round smooth handle. Simian-like 
he crept to the side of Red. 

“Where th’ hell do yuh s’ppose they’re 
at?” Crothers ventured huskily. 

“Well, hunt for ’em,” growled Red. 
“Look in the old man’s room.” 

Quick to obey, Crothers sneaked 
stealthily into the tiny dark cabin. 


NE, two—five minutes passed— 
the moonlight spreading a sickly 
pallor in the cabin before Crothers re- 
turned. Like a shadow he came, a tri- 
umphant gleam in his face, holding out 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Days of *49 


Cot. E. Horer 
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Sutter’s Mill where Marshall discovered gold in January 1849 


and lurid presentation in fiction 
form, the novel by the above title 
written by Gordon Young easily sur- 
passes anything ever done presenting the 
gold rush from the States to California 
in 1849. (George H. Doran Co., N. J.) 

The author was for some time on the 
literary page of the Los Angeles Times. 
During this employment he fell into 
scenario production and helped put on 
the screen a South-seas picture, “The 
Idol Dancer. From this he entered the 
fiction field, having “Wild Blood” and 
“Seibert of the Island,” by same pub- 
lishers. 

The new novel has worldwide screen 
possibilities, equal to “The Covered 
Wagon,” or even surpassing Emerson 
Hough’s western classic in romantic, his- 
toric and world-enthralling financial in- 
terest. The opening chapter is a sum- 
mary of the gold discovery in January, 
1848, by James Marshall at Sutter’s 
Mill and the resulting national move- 
ment of 300,000 people across the Amer- 
ican desert and by water of 560 vessels 


R= VIVIDNESS and _ intensity, 


around Cape Horn. In February, 1848, 
there were 2,000 Americans in Califor- 
nia. In December, 1849, there were 
56,000. By 1854 there were 300,000. 
Between these dates San Francisco grew 
like a giant mushroom on the sandhills 
from the little Spanish village of Yerba 
Buena to a roaring metropolis. The 
author has ransacked the resources of re- 
liable history for the material facts and 
the cast of characters making up the 
ever-changing and rapidly shifting scenes 
depicted in his blood-stained chapters. 
In those maddening days when the lure 
of gold was the prevailing passion, by 
actual record from 1840 to 1854 inclu- 
sive 4200 murders were committed. As 
many more were hung and lynched. Out 
6f 1200 homicides in San Francisco alone 
there was but one conviction and duel- 
ling was an everyday event. Social dis- 
tinctions were wiped out. The cour- 
tesan was if anything more conspicuous 
and more highly honored than honest 
women. There was strictly speaking no 
such thing as society. The frail woman 
is shown in these chapters to have been 


given all the delicate consideration due 
to the finest lady of immaculate morals. 
In spite of this characteristic of the gold 
days virtue and domestic honor gained 
the ascendancy and in the later develop- 
ment indecency slunk away and hid it- 
self, as history records the world over. 

The most pyrotechnical chapters are 
those devoted to the gambling houses 
and saloons, and the exploits of the 
Hounds and Vigilance Committees, or- 
ganizations that administered justice and 
even enforced civil laws, the expulsion 
of the “greasers,” a common name for 
all Mexican and Spanish elements which 
originated from the sheriff of San Fran- 
cisco turning over bills for collection 
against them to these super-judicial offi- 
cers of the law. 

In a superb literary style the author 
pictures the different elements, and de- 
scribes in burning outlines the rough, 
robust miner of ’49 as being at times 
grotesque and brutal. “They worked 
hard, they played hard, they told the 
truth, and they were honest men. They 
ruled themselves with lash and noose, 
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and had no law but there own will.” The 
women in these chapters, especially those 
of Spanish or European blood, were pas- 
sionate in character, impulsive as a child, 
they appear on the screen in flashing 
colors that will thrill the world anew. 
Among them was Lola Montez, Coun- 
tess of Lansfeldt, favorite of the King 
of Bavaria, Queen of the courtesan ele- 
ment. All masquerade balls carried a 
footnote on cards of admission “Leave 
weapons outside.” Juanita, a young 
Mexican girl scarcely five feet high, with 
a slender symmetrical figure, agile and 
extremely graceful in her movements, 
known in all mining districts as a tigress 
who had killed many men was publicly 
hung. The slogan of the miners was, 
“Give her a fair trial and hang her.” 

The author surpasses any previous 
writer of wild west fiction in paragraphs 
describing crises of action when passion- 
ate men and women came in lethal con- 
tact in days of 49. Take this: 

Her hand swung to her breast and the 
handle of the dagger appeared between 
her fingers, but he threw back his shoul- 
ders as if to take the blow and looked 
her straight in the eyes. Something so 
nearly like fear of him came over her 
that her hand dropped away from the 
jeweled hilt; but the shudder she felt 
might not have deterred her had not her 
head, even in that instant, been flashing 
with half-glimpsed thoughts of a better 
revenge.” 

The wild and grotesque phases of days 
of ’49 in San Francisco were described 
as a spectacle by a judge on the bench 
rendering his decision. He said in these 
prophetic words: 

“We are passing through a phase of 
heroic barbarism, Homeric, or more 
nearly, sir, in some aspects, Elizabethan 
—Elizabethan, when men who ventured 
greatly and singed the beards of kings 
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spent plundered wealth in revelries 
where bejeweled women, and burly cour- 
tiers in velvets drank themselves dead 
and fell vomiting on the rushes that 
served to cover their floors. Here in our 
city men with muddy boots, boots on 
feet that have trampled across a con- 
tinent, stamp over silken rugs; and hands 
calloused from swinging picks stroke the 
dainty fingers of sinuously fierce and be- 
jeweled women, while all merriment is 
noise, riot and drunkenness. Our city 
is rude, strong, turbulent, full of those 
contrasts that denote barbarism. For 
ten thousand years a turbulent, adven- 
turous vanguard has led our people west- 
ward from the Asiatic cradle that rocked 
the new-born race of the Caucasian, and 
here the march of Empire ends. Here 
in California ends that great migration 
of the Caucasian people. There are no 
longer unknown lands and wildernesses 
before them. Here the swarming cara- 
vans of Man will pile up in dense com- 
munities, spread out, with a flowing 
movement and press backward on to the 
country through which they have come. 
Here along the western coast of Amer- 
ica is where God has drawn his finger 
and said, ‘No farther. Stand and ful- 
fill your destiny.’ Here Destiny begins 
the final chapter in the history of the 
white race; and we, barbarians in this 
year of our Lord, 1849, are merely the 
vanguard that has reached the last out- 
post. 

“The rudness and noise of our new 
land, its strength and its weaknesses, its 
evil aspects and its virtues, its orgies in 
the houses of the harlot, its hymns and 
prayers in the rough-hewn houses of God 
on the hillsides—all this is but the pre- 
liminary scribblings on the great scroll 
of a new center of civilization. The 
flood of the future beats upon these 
shores!” 
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Gordon Young deserves thanks in let- 
ters of silver on a plate of gold for a 
noble tribute he pays to the womanhood 
that came across the plains from two 
to three thousand miles or sailed ten 
thousand miles in old, worn-out and re- 
built ships around Cape Horn to reach 
the shores of the fabled land of gold, and 
lay foundations for a glorious common- 
wealth. Here is a passage that should 
be inscribed in glowing letters and hung 
in the halls of native sons and daughters 
and the homes of their descendants: 

“Out of the backwoods they came, 
hundreds, thousands, of those women; 
uneducated, harsh of voice, unmannerly 
in the manner of daintily reared women, 
but pure of spirit and fearless. They 
marched on foot in step with husbands, 
fathers, brothers, reading their Bible by 
the light of camp-fires on the plains, fol- 
lowing as surely as did ever the chosen 
of the Lord the cloud by day, the pillar 
of fire by night; encompassed by dian- 
gers, they sang their hymns with the 
glow of smoldering embers on their faces, 
and lifted their faces to the stars search- 
ing out the countenance of God, beseech- 
ing His mercy with words of inviolable 
faith. They passed through the Shadow 
of the Valley of Death, miracles attend- 
ed them and they did not perish; they 
pressed on, giving courage to those about 
them, sustained by the strength that is 
Womanhood ; and when they entered the 
Golden State, they demanded not gold, 
but homes, schools for their children, 
houses for the worship of God. It was 
the women of '49 and the 50s, gaunt, 
fierce-eyed, unafraid, refined by a faith 
that is greater than grace of speech or 
smoothness of manner, wives and daugh- 
ters worthy of men who dared the des- 
erts and the mountains—it was these 
women who laid the hearthstones of 
California.” 
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HESE are the rebel spirits who were driven 
From heaven to earth, and who remember heaven, 
And wound its wisdom, as their bellies crawl 
The academy, the judgment seat, the hall, 
Keeping the angel’s subtlety of mind 
With which to fool their kindred as mankind; 


But serpents always as they wind, seduce 
With dreams and prophecies for satanic use. 


Theirs is the art which takes a cosmic law 
To break the tabiets of the soul, and awe 
With universals, rules that stay the strife 
True in the relative wisdom of man’s life. 
Eternal truths these trifling fiends employ 
Man’s will and sense of the average to destroy, 
And coin thereby the metals of man’s soul 
For place, for gold, revenge and for control. 
Or in the pint cup of a mortal good 

They pour from heaven a universal flood 

Of general theorems till it overflows 

With water that no mortal being knows; 

Thus intermingling, and so drowning out 
Man’s little wisdom with a flood of doubt; 
Albeit they undermine, destroy, annul 

With reasons shallow as the serpent’s skull; 
As when denying the freedom of the will 

They mask themselves with charity for the ill; 
Enact the ill themselves, and turn to save 

A murderer self-constructed from a knave, 
And use the pessimist’s philosophy 

With which to fool a judge, and earn a fee! 
Cities of God, utopias are their haunt, 

And factions which originate in want. 

Not there to tempt so much, as feed with hope 
Envy and tumult and the souls who grope, 

But who arising to follow only find 

Their leader vanished in the stormy wind. 
Nothing is true. And this they demonstrate 
When their deluded crew has met the fate, 

The rebel angels of the earth, who now 

Are souls of men with sweat upon the brow, 
Who strive to conquer wisdom, goodness, pain, 
And a lost heaven to be won again. 

Nothing is good—but safety for themselves, 
Who having fanged with madness seek the shelves 
High up among the rocks which take the sun, 
And hide them from their victims now undone! 


These are the serpent children of the Snake 

Who gave the fruit of knowledge. But these fake 
The olden fruit with wax, which eaten shows 

To man so disillusioned that he knows 

Not good or evil, nor evil from the good, 

And what he sees is never understood; 

Man as a blindness and a spawn of lust 

Must crawl forever, doubt and lick the dust. 
Progress must have an end. What is it pray? 

All yesterdays were even as today! 

Whither so fast? The Piltdown from the rocks 
Laughs at your cities, and your science mocks, 
And walks with Leonardo equal, free 

In this reptilian democracy. 

Not this the fruit of knowledge whereby we choose 
The good and evil, fail and win and lose 

And labor and so learn, and so ascend, 

But hopeless living to the bitter end. 


In spite of trees that yearly come to leaf; 
And spite of fields that yellow to the sheaf; 
And land and water where an infinite form 
Of beings see and feel and grow and swarm; 
And spite of planets, and the space that glows 
With fire and worlds evolving to no close; 
And spite of law for souls, for worlds and life 
The whole is chaos, folly, evil, strife 

To serpents that remember heaven and curse, 
Crawling the swamps, the far-flung universe; 
And in the name of mercy which they snout 
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Are pessimists and glory in their doubt, 
Denying there be Something tnat invests 

As life our body does, these manifests 

Of worlds and living things, with will or thought 
Sustaining life, and all that force has wrought; 
Whose Giant Heel crushing the serpent’s head 
Evokes the hiss, “All’s Error, all is Malice Led.” 
Not this from pity for the race whose doom 

Is walking life to reach at last the tomb, 

But fear and hatred of the fate which takes 
Himself to death, and all the breed of snakes! 


These are the swine that root for Persian pearls; 
The gluttons making pies of singing merles; 

The Thomases that test virginities; 

The Calibans that foul Gethsemanes. 

They soil the robe of Circe to repay 

Her sorcery, but turning they essay 

The heart of love with vows, and then they whore 
For place and money with celestial lore. 

And perched like resting vultures on a shrine 
They scheme for cake and sacramental wine. 
Their lazar souls infect the passing breeze, 

But not as hypocrites or Pharisees, 

Rather as Dives masked as Lazarus, 

Rich, but for faiien crumbs still gluttonous. 

They are the criminals of thought who look 
Promethean, honest as an open book, 

Scorning the church; and then for human rights 
Betray men’s souls, but as ideocrites. 

They foster movements and reforms, which used 
Leave them when they have failed or have produced, 
And disappear, deserting for fresh campaigns 
Their followers in prison or in chains; 

Or as the fate abandoned hunter dogs 

Mired down in weeds and snake infested bogs 
Hear with his game, their master out of view 
Walking dry places, whistle and haloo, 

In mockery and in echo of the call 

With which he led them hunting to their fall. 


These are the spawn of preachers, idealists 
Changing their creed, but always egotists, 

Who start as radicals, then leave the faith 

To stone the firm believers to the death. 

Self-hated that the fruit of life is sour 

They work where there is gold and hidden power; 
And tapping vulgarity they make a mint 

Of their apostacy with corrupted print, 

Which wins the moron millions hunting sex 

And self-revealings of those social wrecks 
Reduced to exhibition of their sores 

For bread against lost prestige and closed doors. 
These are the American Hapsburgs with the taints 
Of old insanities, who when Jesus faints, 

Once worshipped by them, spur him on with sneers, 
And then to top their renegade careers 

Chop up the timbers of the cross for wood, 

Or make it relics for a livelihood; 

While Jesus denied his martyrdom is guffawed, 
And hooted to the desert as a fraud. 

So live these till their souls are like a skin 
Gilded, which cannct breathe; and to the chin 
Fattened they sink amid their loathsome spoils 
Like a gorged serpent torpid in its coils. 





Once pacifists for Jesus, their advice 

Was given for head lines and from cowardice. 
The war commenced they change, amend their past 
With shouts for slaughter driven on the blast. 
Thus winning back the populace which hissed 
Their words as democrat or humanist, 

Assumed as serpents to mislead and blind 

The fallen angels striving as mankind. 


These are the reptiles who accept all fine 
Devotions, loyalties, but accept as swine. 

Take bread, but when you need it then refer 
Your destitution to a usurer. 

For since there is no God, why not? So do 
Whatever you wish, there is no false or true. 
The Dog Star’s distance who can comprehend? 
Then why not foul a faith, betray a friend? 


—Edgar Lee Masters. 
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What Price Happiness 


66 IFE is a pain trap.” 
L The poet said. It was start- 
ling to hear this from him. The 
scene around him was one of beauty and 
luxury. 

He was one of the guests, this evening, 
of a woman of excellent taste and con- 
siderable wealth. 

The company had dined and chatted 
pleasantly, wittily, and intimately. The 
wine was old and authentic. The four 
women were of that alluring age that 
lies between thirty and forty, when 
subtlety has been achieved and personal 
charm is still aglow. 

Everything was here that brings pleas- 
ure to the pleasure-hunter as the poet 
is. He made himself happier, apparent- 
ly, by withdrawing from the company. 
He stretched himself full length upon 
a Chinese rug that was spread on a dais 
made in a large window of the high 
apartment. From here, the poet saw 
the fascinating city languishing in moon- 
light like the fabled Cleopatra. The hills 
were like the bosoms, and upon them 
liquid silver was showered from a deep 
cobalt sky. The beauty outside, how- 
ever, did not slake the unrest of the 
pleasure-hunting poet. He went on mur- 
muring: “Life is a pain trap.” 

. From time to time the hostess came 
up to him. She offered to him Chinese 
delicacies, sugared melon seeds, lichees, 
figs, copra shreds. She sat down upon 
the cushions on the floor beside him and 
softly asked him why he had secluded 
himself. He caressed her hands and ad- 
mired her beauty, and then sighed out: 
“You darling, life is a pain trap.” 

She did not share his pessimism, for 
that might reflect upon her hospitality. 
She left him to enlarge upon his thesis 
to me. 


By G. B. La 


“You see,” the poet explained, “those 
very things that one pursues to attain 
the maximum of hzppiness, the greatest 
of pleasure, turn out to be the cause of 
sorrow, of the maximum sorrow, too. 
Love? What greater thing can there 
be to yield pleasure? But what happens! 
Think of its tragedies. How it turns 
into a knife to stab you when you are 
trusting and caressing it most.” 

The only people who laugh all the 
time are fools, too thickskinned to be 
hurt deep down by the things that can 
hurt vitally. There is the dilemma. 
Those who do not seek pleasures are 
perhaps the most pleased ones in life. 

“For any one with brains,” the artist 
said, “there is only one solution possible. 
One must be always ready to part with 
life. End it all. A pill may bring the 
desired relief. Well, of course, the com- 
mon place people, tied up as they are to 
the mill of family life and so forth, sug- 
gest many pleasant alternatives. They 
will tell you to make a change of climate. 
As if a suffering soul in this beautiful 
city could go anywhere else and be more 
contented. Where shall we go? To 
New York? What a bewildering place. 
What a plague of rushing crowds. The 
other alternative is to go on seeking new 
thrills. One love has hurt you, go after 
a second one. And so on. The full at- 
tainment of nirvana through such a love 
as lasts and lasts is the only thing worth 
having, and that one never can attain.” 

What price pleasure, then? What 
price happiness? 

The poet’s argument was cut short by 
the request of the hostess that he might 
favor us all by the recitation of his latest 
poem. Hiss manner changed. Shyly he 


drew the manuscript from the pocket. 
He does not recite well. It is because 
of his natural modesty, perhaps. But, 
the drink had given him a courage. He 
recited a splendid poem. He was the 
victor of the moment. He had given a 
lie to his pessimism of a moment before. 
We all shared vicariously in his work, in 
his creative manifestation. 


When creative genius soars, the issues 
of pleasure and pain fall down to the 
flanks. 

There is a pain before creative work. 
There is pleasure after the creation. 
After the composition of a song, of a 
poem, of a scientific discovery. Pain 
and pleasure rise and fall around the 
creative action. And it is this creation 
that matters, nothing else fundamentally 
matters. 

The overtone of all genuine mental 
creativeness is, probably, the same as 
that of love. And love is the source of 
the intensest pain and pleasure, the two 
go together, their cycle revolving around 
the creative centre. 

What price happiness? What price 
pleasure? Better say: what price the 
creative act. 

The children of flesh give pain and 
pleasure enough, the commonplace world 
knows that. The children of imagina- 
tion and intellect, art and science and 
brave thoughts, are the cause of great 
pain before and of great pleasure after 
they are born. Life is a pain trap, in 
that it demands some creative effort 
from everybody, particularly from the 
gifted spirit, such as that of an authen- 
tic poet. Life is a pain trap in a city so 
beautiful as San Francisco at times is, 
as it nearly always is. For here the 
stimulation towards aesthetic creation is 
most urgent. 


IO> 
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Rhythm in Acting 


HE actors of our modern theatre 

have abandoned the “classical 

I manner” and gone over to real- 
ism, repression; representations on the 
stage have become photographic, cross 
sections of life itself. Sometimes these 
pictures have been vividly alive and 
moving but often, very often, there is 
something missing. Efforts to recapture 
and bring back to the boards that illu- 
sive something have been made by the 
use of expressionism and symbolism; 
often the scene designer has been called 
in to furnish a substitute upon which 
the action of the play might be inter- 
woven and so bring the whole composi- 


By Cotin CAMPBELL CLEMENTS 


tion—movement, sound and color into 
a more harmonious and complete whole. 
But as yet no one of these experiments 
has been entirely successful. 

Workers in the theatre, men who have 
spent their lives producing plays, agree 
that realism (what Mr. Brock aptly 
calls photographic and phonographic 
records of action and conversation) is 
not complete in itself. After all, life 
on the stage is but a representation and 
something of art is needed if this repre- 
sentation is to have form. Nor is that 
something any one of the separate arts 


of the theatre: speech, characterization, 
stage setting, make-up, costume or the 
written word. It is something else, 
something which the “classical manner” 
in spite of its many faults, did contrib- 
ute. The wide-sweeping gesture, the 
flow of words, the dramatic pause and 
quick intake of breath of this old school 
was purely of and by the actor. As he 
is the instrument through which drama- 
tic effect is attained it is only natural 
that we look to the player rather than 
the play for what is lacking in our 
theatre of today. Our modern acting of 
realism and repression has no definite 
style of its own and this is exactly what 
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the acting of the old school, before it 
degenerated into meaningless rant, did 


have. It made an actor an artist rather 


than a copyist. 

But the acting of the old school, this 
“classical manner,” has had its day; even 
if it were revived it would be inadequate 
for our modern apronless, wingless and 
electric lighted stage. What we need is 
a new form of acting, a form with a 
distinct style of its own, a form which 
will suit our theatre as well as the 
“classical manner” fitted the theatres 
of Racine and Corneille, of Shakespeare 
and Sheridan. 


Whatever the form, it must, of course, 
be based upon a perfect command of its 
instrument, the actor’s body; it must 
emanate from a body so perfectly co- 
ordinated that it responds instantly to 
the actor’s brain. For the training that 
will produce such a body the student- 
actor must turn to the foundation of all 
the arts, the very foundation of life it- 


Subject to new ideas, built by new blood, so young, 
and to those who are still laying stones upon t 


self—rhythm; it is by rhythm that the 
body, merely the instrument of the brain, 
will become subservient to the imagina- 
tion. 

For several years I have watched and 
studied a number of classes in Dalcroze 
Eurythmics. I have seen bodies, wooden 
and uncontrolled, come out of those 
classes completely in accord with and 
obedience of the minds which command- 
ed them. To the lay onlooker these 
classes resemble a group of well propor- 
tioned and beautifully set-up young men 
and women, with limbs uncovered and 
torsos free, doing gymnastic exercises. 
He soon realizes, however, that the stu- 
dents are doing more than mere gymnas- 
tic stunts and that the teacher is more 
than a mere instructor. The teacher is 
inspired. His students are making poetry 
and drama. They are putting light and 
shade, line and color into their physical 
exercises. The rhythmic movements of 
their bodies become the plastic expression 
of thought. It is the business of the 
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teacher to train each student-actor’s 
body until it answers instantly every 
command of that body’s brain and be- 
comes the utter slave of that brain’s 
imagination. The teacher’s imagination, 
in turn, will make of each body in his 
class what it wills—a prowling beast, a 
flower opening to the sun, a tree tossed 
and broken in a raging storm, a peasant 
at prayer, or a lady serving tea to a num- 
ber of guests in a drawing-room. 

When the actor of today has finally 
learned, through rhythm, to make his 
body the perfect instrument of his imag- 
ination, and when that imagination in 
turn is so directed that it becomes one 
with the imagination of the playwright, 
the actor’s body becomes the willing in- 
strument of the play he is interpreting. 
A new school of acting will be the re- 
sult, a school of acting which will have 
a style quite as well defined as was that 
of the “classical manner,” acting which 
will interpret plays as they are written 
today for today’s theatre. 





so great San Francisco stands today a monument to those who have made her, 
he foundation built in 1848 (this print is San Francisco, January, 1848) for the Greatest 


City, of the Greatest Nations—nothing like us ever was. (Apology to C. S.). 
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Hand in hand with the New Year 
comes a movement to make this month, 
January, a National Laugh Month. 
Everyone, it is urged, will please laugh 
as much as possible; discover new ways 
of laughing and new things to laugh at. 
It is explained that if we will laugh con- 
tinually through the month the re- 
mainder of the year will naturally be 
laugh-filled. Remarkable! Why hasn’t 
someone come forward with the idea 
previously? It is shuddering when one 
remembers the waste of past years, be- 
fore it was discovered laughing through 
January would make it possible to run 
merrily down the remaining’ eleven 
months. 

And for the benefit of those readers 
who are finding it a bit difficult to dis- 
cover objects of laughter, Overland of- 
fers the following chuckles: 

Mr. Harold Bell Wright, Mr. Leon- 
ard Kip Rhinelander, Governor F. W. 
Richardson of California, Congress, the 
Statue of Liberty, Prohibition, the 
Courtmartial of Col. Mitchell, the 
Screen Productions of Mrs. D. Fair- 
banks, Listerine Advertisements, Mr. J. 
Dempsey, the Charleston Dance, the 
Ku Klux Klan, Charitable Institutions, 
and Mr. A. Brisbane. Let us roar. 


—S. B.C. 
-P 


There are sixty-four thousand beg- 
gars in the United States. The statistics 
do not include members of congress 
social workers, poets, chewing gum 
manufacturers, or respectable blanket 
stiffs. It represents the men and women 
who earn a paltry twenty or thirty dol- 
lars a day through their ability to assume 
pathetic poses on windy street corners. 

It leads one to wonder why these 
gifted individuals don’t escape the pity 
of lessers by going into the motion pic- 
ture production business. Or do they? 

—M. M. 


If the space recently devoted by the 
Country’s daily press to the domestic 
troubles of Mr. and Mrs. Kip Rhine- 
lander was used to plead subscriptions 
for National Suppression of Consump- 
tion, this great Country would be in a 
financial position to chop its tubercular 
death rate in half. And if that precious 
space given over by the daily press to 
muddy fiction and cheap poetry was used 
to guard the public against syphilis, the 
Government would be in a position to 
tear down half the insane asylums of the 
country. . —A. H. K. 


The Free Market 


Conducted by S. Bert CooKsLEy 


\g 


N PHILADELPHIA, a magazine of 
poetry is being published by Tod. 
It is called Verse and is published every 
four months. Nineteen contributing 
editors are announced in the latest edi- 
tion, whose names are internationally 
known, whose poems are the finest. 
And the blessed miracle is that even 
with this tremendously imposing list of 
contribuitng editors, Verse manages to 
arrive each quarter with poems that are 
easily impressive as America’s best. 
Tod, the editor, writes that it is his 
aim to “steer a middle course between 
the ultra-radicals and the ultra-conserva- 


a —M. B. M. 


N October Overland Mr. George 
Sterling prints his “Ballade of the 
Grapes,” a nineteen stanza poem describ- 
ing one virgin-limbed lady who squashed 
grapes in the bath tub. Criticism for 
the greater part has been kind. But here 
and there bellowing voices claim Mr. 
Sterling “hashed” it out, that he didn’t 
spend the required time needed for the 
writing of a good ballade when he wrote 
this particular one. They have claimed 
it shows a carelessness in writing that is 
wholly lamentable for one who bears 
Mr. Sterling’s reputation as California’s 
Greatest Bard. 

Personally, we agree not, nor do we 
disagree. All we desire to say is, what is 
the prescribed time for writing a ballade, 
and how many of us were under the im- 
pression we were reading a Greek 
translation of the twenty-third psalm? 


—S. B.C. 
af 


Miss Ruth Notterly, Eureka, Calif., 
has the following to say of Overland’s 
“Free Market”: “. . . and I am of the 
firm opinion that you will attract con- 
siderable attention if you continue the 
department. A magazine desiring to 
represent literary western activity as well 
as eastern topics for western readers 
should certainly reserve some space 
wherein criticism of its contents as well 
as its contributors may be freely given. 
I like your addition to the idea, wherein 
you not only allow a free forum for 
your own selected material but for 
writers, business people, art movements 
and government institutions as well. 
Keep on.” Thank you, Miss Notterly. 
Bread for the soul. 
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Mr. R. Valentino, a motion picture 
star of some popularity, is being pre- 
sented throughout the United States in 
a picture named “Cobra” which has to 
do with female lure. I suppose it’s the 
sort of thing many individuals delight in 
seeing. Mr. Valentino portrays the part 
of a handsome Italian Count whom the 
ladies can not resist. Because of their 
demand on his company in Italy he clears 
off to America to escape them. In 
America it is much the same thing. But 
he falls in “clean, serious” love. When 
this is done he discovers his dearest 
friend is also in love with the maiden, 
so clears off back to Italy. So much for 
the theme—if that’s what you ‘call it. 
Through seven thousand feet of more 
or less excellent photography, Mr. Val- 
entino smirks, preens, poses and disgusts. 
His work is hardly worth being com- 
pared with the old Vitagraph produc- 
tions of 1912. Surely there was never 
one so spoiled by the great American 
Public. Surely none so damned as Mr. 
Rudolph Valentino by the fan mail and 
the white hot Press. —H. J. H. 


» 


One of the truly unique and delicious 
magazines of the “Little Magazine” type 
is Mr. Edward Robert’s Quill, published 
in Greenwich Village, New York. Its 
pages are crowded with intelligent satire, 
idiotic comedy, good poetry and excel- 
lent prose. If you care for literature 
that’s read easily and enjoyed profoundly, 
get a copy of the Quill. This is not an 
advertisement. 

Among the poetry magazines of to- 
day, Verse, published by Tod in Phila- 
delphia, easily ranks foremost. It is a 
quarterly, pays for contributions ac- 
cepted, and its aim is to popularize verse. 
Robert Frost, Maxwell Bodenheim, 
Clinton Scollard, William Stanley 
Braithwaite and Lew Sarett are among 
its contributors. William Berry is the 
Associate Editor. Do you read poetry? 
Take Verse. 

And of all the seventeen odd million 
poetry magazines that need a good spank- 
ing for slovenly effort and poor verses 
during the month of December, Contem- 
porary Verse leads. The last issue under 
its editor, Charles Warton Stork. And 
a mighty terrible one. I think Mr. Stork 
had little to do with its make-up or its 
contents; for has he not given us splen- 
did numbers heretofore? Contemporary 
Verse will have for its editor beginning 
January, 1926, Mr. Henry M. Robin- 
son. —S. B. C. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


throes of one of her recurrent at- 

tempts to cut down her list of 
murders by motor. One hundred deaths a 
year is spectacular enough to attract such 
attention as that great sow, the public, 
can spare from its worshipful contempla- 
tion of motion pictures. 

Many remedies have been suggested, 
among them, for all I know, the simple 
and efficient one I now propose. Let the 
city issue post-cards by the thousands, 
procurable at all drug stores. Let them 
bear the address of some authority in 
power, and on the reverse side the fa- 
miliar dotted lines where one may write 
the number of the automobile that is ex- 
ceeding the legal rate of speed—20 miles 
—the minute, hour, day and place of 
offending, and the informer’s name and 
address. 

This card is to be dropped into the 
first mailing box convenient, and is not 
to be considered by the proper authori- 
ties until a certain number of complaints 
have been registered against that series 
number—say ten. An agent is then to 
call on the complainants and receive 
their testimony, in court if necessary, 
and the offender is to be denied the right 
to drive an automobile for a certain term 
of years—five would be none too few. 


A severe punishment, do you claim? 
But why should leniency be shown to a 
potential murderer. That is what each 
and every speeding driver is, for an 
illegal rate of speed is at the bottom of 
ninety per cent of such accidents. And 
who of us, in his “daily (and perilous) 
walks abroad,” but sees a hundred gross 
infractions of the speed law. 

The speeder deserves no mercy and 
should be shown none. And think of the 
result: scores of lives, a few, perhaps, 
valuable, saved in the course of a brief 
twelve months! 

The cost, I think, is no especial object, 
compared with the benefit received. Also, 
the vast majority of folk will be willing 
to report on such violations of the law. 
But will our powers-that-be adopt so 
sweeping a remedy? Or do they, as ! 
suspect, live in terror of the automobile 
vote? 


S I write, San Francisco is in the 


I quote the splendid octave of a sonnet 
by Florence Kiper Frank, in THE 
MEASURE for November: 


MANHATTAN 


And what if they have gone, the towers 
of fame, 

And Babylon and the singing tracery, 

It is incredible that you should die 

Though Nineveh be but a clattering 
name, 

Though Tyre has fallen, and cities of 
stone and flame 

Have lived and then not lived under a 
sky 

Which is blue forever, and eternity 

Grind them to rumor, you are not the 
same! 


“And eternity grind them to rumor.” 
Apollo! What a phrase! How many 
hundreds of ordinary poems is it not 
worth? Of such is the kingdom of pure 
poetry—imagination at incandescence. 
All else is as the foam that endureth not. 

That one radiance alone sacred, the 
limelight, has been turned on the great 
ape-gardens at Havana, where chimpan- 
zees have first been raised in captivity. 
The elder ones are said to exhibit the 
intelligence of seven-year-old children 
and even of movie stars; so the idea has 
been suggested that they be raised in 


considerable numbers and be put to some - 


form of social service. It seems to me 
that they would make excellent writers 
of reactionary editorials. 

Two of the more intelligent of the 
Havana apes, nicknamed Cummings and 
Williams, have already been taught to 
read and write, though they have not 
yet mastered the enunciation of the 


tongue. I append a few samples of their 
performances in vers libre: 

e 7 a 

EXPOSE 
Time, like winters tripping a tree of its 


leaves, 
Shows us, O fellow poets, what our songs 
shall become: 
Hail and farewell, last year’s bird-nests! 
* = ” 


THE ABSOLUTE 


For a symbol of omniscience 

Beyond not Buddha, 

Brooding on the infinite, 

Nor Socrates, nor the 
Plato. 

Forget all sages: 

One Alone knows All— 

The little woman with the big nose. 


broad-browed 


RECOMPENSE 


Listen! 

You can hear from a block away 
Old Mrs. Flannigan. 

Weak and poor, 

Caught in the trap of the flesh, 
She laments, 

As in the traitor womb 

That gave to life six strong sons 
God sows torment 

Cancer is a glutton with leisure. 
Listen! ; 

God is having great sport 

With old Mrs. Flannigan. 


. . . 
AMBUSCADE 


“Hist! boys! Here he comes!” 
Life got ready his loaded dice, 
Care his poisons, 
Love his handcuffs, 
And Youth, gaily whistling, 
Came ’round the corner. 

* > . 


THE PHILOSOPHER SPEAKS 


I pondered deeply, till I saw on the night 
The face of the Medusa. 
What men call her eyes 
Were but slant orifices, 
Showing beyond them 
stars. 
When I had stared sufficiently, 
I made a bon-fire of my printed works, 
And in its light 
Possessed the beautiful daughter of the 
scavenger. 
* o > 


TO A STENOGRAPHER 


HE kingdoms of the world have 
bloomed in thee; 

Tyre and Assyria were made for this, 

The marble where thy neck and bosom 
kiss, 

And Carthage fell to make thy mystery. 

There is no beauty in the morning sea 

Without its hint of what thy wonders 
are, 

Nor music heard below the evening star 

That gives no echo of thine own to me. 


the infinity of 


Thou are made up of lovliness long fled, 
A lily from the dust of lilies dead, 
A fragrance and a haunting and a 
grace; 
But till grey Death in ancient envy come, 
To cast his shadow on thy perfect face, 
Still beats thy tireless jaw on pepsin 
gum. 


se Stabling , 
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The Pan-Pacific Idea 


By SAUL POLLOCK 





What has made San Francisco what she is today? We give you a bird’s eye view of our city in 1869. We should like to again repeat 


ther people should be brought to 

the realization that a healthier un- 
derstanding and more definite relations 
must be established between its people 
and those of the nations bordering the 
Pacific. It is for the combined interest of 
all because interdependency permeates 
their essence of well-being. 

It is essential that we engage in an in- 
ternational program. Boundaries of strict 
nationalism become fetters, and innocu- 
late sterile intellectualism. It is unjust 
to devitalize our all-embracing conscious- 
ness. We will become sluggish. 

Each day the Orient and Occident are 
being drawn closer together. The Atlan- 
tic is becoming stale, and soon the 
Pacific will be the world’s playground. 
Then, let’s get acquainted; let’s grasp 
the Pan-Pacific Idea. 

Should a mere difference of pigmenta- 
tion in the stratum mucosum layer of 
the epidermis cause people to differ so 
divergently that they must remain for- 
ever divided? Are their material and 
spiritual modes so alienated that they 
are impossible for orientation? This is 
not so in regard to the material for men 
are too much alike, are too much pos- 
sessed of universal characteristics and 
are cut from the same pattern. We can- 
not sit on that point. And its dual can 
be argued similarly; the threads can be 
tied if we would have patience and listen. 
The prescription is a simple one—Inter- 
nationalism—a Pan-Pacific Idea. Come, 
let’s get together, tete a tete. 


To PEOPLE of California, more than 
? 


our opening question. 


RESOLUTION has been adopted at 

the Pan-Pacific Fisheries Conference, 
at Honolulu, of which David Starr Jor- 
dan, president emeritus of Leland Stan- 
ford University, is chairman, to the effect 
that the Pan-Pacific Union place before 
the governments of the Pacific nations 
and other governments interested in the 
protection and conservation of the aquatic 
resources of the Pacific a request to par- 
ticipate in convening a Pan-Pacific 
Fisheries Conference. 

The conference will have for its object 
the bringing into existence of a Pan- 
Pacific Economic Commission to study 
the fisheries problems of the Pacific and 
to ascertain facts relevant to the neces- 
sity for international interest from a 
point of view of the common welfare of 
the Pacific nations. 

* + * 

O EMPHASIZE the urgent need for 

a better inter-racial and international 
interpretation between the peoples of the 
East and West, let me relate the mis- 
leading impressions of an Oriental gentle- 
man who returned to his mother country 
after a brief visit to the United States: 

“Undoubtedly I had greatly overestim- 
ated the greatness of America. I am 
restrained to say that I was very much 
disillusioned and disappointed in many 
things. The purpose of my trip was to 
attend as a delegate a meeting of the In- 
ternational Press Association.” 

In a foreign journal his experiences and 
impressions were published in which ap- 
peared many distorted views and ridicu- 


lous errors. He stated that America of 
the past was no more; that everywhere 
he saw dashing young flappers with 
bobbed hair, rolled stockings and all the 
blandishments of a beauty parlor dis- 
played on their features. The unfortun- 
ate gentleman was convinced that 
America was owned by the Jews, ruled 
by the Irish and resided by Americans. 
After he had stained dark our “movies” 
and condemned our prosperity, he was 
about to take an oath that there were 
no virgins in America. 

We hasten to agree that many of the 
accusations are both false and unjust. 
However, the significance of the event 
remains clearly evident. Probably his 
misinterpretations have been carried to 
a multitude of shallow thinking Orientals 
with the detrimental purpose of influenc- 
ing them to the extent that they will 
regard their white neighbors across the 
Pacific as rich, selfish and despotic wor- 
shippers of the golden calf, impoverished 
in virginity. 

The cause of this deplorable event is 
pure ignorance and utter lack of under- 
standing. We must adopt the Pan-Pacific 
Idea, and become a vital part of it. 

* * * 


A WORLD religious conference has 
been proposed which is designed to 
meet in Tokyo for one week at the end 
of April, 1928. The special purpose of 
the convention is to present opportunity 
to the numerous religious sects and de- 
nominations existing in the different 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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A Vacation in France 


A short trip to the old world easily 
satisfies one that Paris is the natural 
gateway to the continent of Europe. 
From Paris radiates a net work of rail- 
roads that extend in all directions 
throughout the borders of France. Daily, 
to all parts of Europe superbly equipped 
trains are sent which connect the entire 
continent with Paris. It also has steam- 
er lines and communication lines that 
lead out from her borders to North 
Africa. 

There is a certain thrill taking the 
trip across the “pond” through the Pan- 
ama Canal to New York from San 
Francisco. The sensation of being lift- 
ed from one ocean to another in a steam- 
ship is exciting. For a hundred years 
before the completion of this canal, the 
fight over “Clinton’s Ditch” made De- 
Witt Clinton governor of New York 
for the second time. But public senti- 
ment changed and the completion of the 
Erie Canal was an event of great im- 
portance to the country at large. Its 
extent of 350 miles through swamps and 
forests of a comparatively unknown sec- 
tion was to these people of a hundred 
years ago, an accomplishment as wonder- 
ful as the Panama Canal is to the people 
of today. Canal transportation had ar- 
rived while the cost of making it was 
prodigious, no one undervalued its worth 
to the country. There was much, and 
still is, rivalry existing between the canal 
and railroad traffic. 

The trip through the Panama Canal 
in mild weather gives an experience of 
every moment being a joy, and gives an 
enviable and continuous sea voyage of 
several thousand miles instead of it being 
broken by a dusty train, overland. 

The calls at Panama and Havana—a 
trip through Havana and the sight of its 
beautiful harbor is great. Havana gives 
the idea of an up-to-date city; Panama 
—one can only hold his breath and re- 
member! New York, then after the 
Atlantic kisses the Pacific farewell— 
Cherbourg! ' Normandy and Brittany 
to remember before reaching Paris. In- 
teresting people, people who do not seem 
to be rushing through life—a lesson the 
average American can well afford to 
study. 

France has a most inviting appearance 
in the early summer months (July and 
August), fine roads and stretches of ag- 
ricultural products in broad stripes, Red 
clover and purple alfalfa and yellow 
mustard interspersed with stripes of 
green corn, beets and potatoes and to- 
bacco—all surrounded by the golden 
heavy headed wheat fields waiting for 
the harvest. Every inch of soil under 
fine cultivation! Determined are the 


By Isasette D. HULL 


French to make the best of conditions. 
Manufacturing districts where fertiliz- 
ers, soda and other products, necessary 
for upbuilding the farming interests are 
here. Everywhere old Mother Earth 
responds to the need of her children. 
France has had a crucial test, but some- 
one has said, “She is younger than when 
she was born”—yet in her newness she 
still respects her old traditions. 

Stop for a short time in France and 
you will catch that spirit of poise which 
is the charm of her people. The en- 
thusiasm of the ardent American, or the 
reserve of the conservative Englishman 
is brightened by this genial “Ready to 
Receive” spirit that one finds on the 
boulevards, in associations in all phases 
of life. There is a welcome in her beau- 
tiful rivers and fields and gardens. The 
flowers. of France are gorgeous and 
banked up for one’s constant admiration. 
Paris has recently acquired a rose gar- 
den, “THE BAGETELLE.” In a 
visit to this garden one can believe the 
statement that it contains 14,000 varie- 
ties of roses. This purchase was made 
from private parties. From the care and 
interest given to France’s upbuilding a 
sense of assurance and hope exists, and 
one is forced to admire the people by 
whose pride and industry these results 
are made possible. 

Mont St. Michel is another wonder 
to behold. It is situated in a bay of the 
same name which extends between the 
two bordering provinces of Brittany and 
Normandy. It is both a citadel and an 
abbey, and dates back to almost the be- 
ginning of things. It was first used as 
an abbey. The Dukes of Normandy 
and Brittany rivalled each other in their 
devotion and gave generously to enlarge 
and embellish the church at this place, 
and architects interested in the early 
architecture go here to study its myster- 
ies. It is now approached by a dike 
built as a carriage road to the citadel. 
It has the record of standing against 
time and tide. Great attempts were 
unsuccessfully made to capture it. Louis 
IX in 1215, used it as an abbey. The 
view of the sea and country from Mont 
St. Michel will linger long in memory 
and leave a beautiful picture. At Mont 
St. Michel there is a unique art and 
nature, an old feudal castle which stands 
as a landmark between Normandy and 
Brittany. The castle is built on rocks 
that were in the sea and formed for 
many years only an island. 


HEN there is a tour of the 
Vosges mountains. An auto 
road runs far up the side of the 


mountains to a beautiful mountain 
resort, Hohwald. 
reputation of being a great health 
resort, and after a year’s stay in 
this ozone laden region, hundreds of 
people have been restored to normal con- 
ditions or to perfect health. The inftu- 
ence of this high pine forest with its 
bracing air, does a most rapid work in 
restoring the invalid of almost any type 
to health. Sufferers from lung diseases 
soon find a material change in this pine 
laden atmosphere. The Hotel Kuntz is 
a local hospital for many ills that “flesh 
is heir to.” In its environment stand 
many fir trees of immense size. 

The industries are raising honey and 
sending fish—young trout—to places 
lower down to supply ponds and streams. 
There are many beautiful waterfalls, 
and the inhabitants are workers in wood 
and work in the timber which is floated 
down to the sawmills for manufacture. 

One of France’s greatest charms is 
her outside life. Imagine luncheon at 
an open-air lunch counter—trees and 
vines overhead! Here one selects his 
chicken all ready to broil and it is placed 
on a revolving spit, and there is a wait 
for this “morceau de resistance.” The 
fagot fire crackles and blazes as the 
chicken grows browner and juicier—and 
one must not neglect mentioning these 
very fires—uniquely French, reflecting 
the neatness and economy of the people. 
In most of the village homes these fagots 
are piled in the yard, ready for winter 
storage. 


ARIS had 300,000 inhabitants and 

was the most important city in the 
world when America was discovered. It 
seems as if she had not grown as fast 
as we in these years, but she has grown, 
not only in size and population, but she 
has reached out in an artistic and prac- 
tical way; and we find that she has fewer 
deaths from auto accidents than we with 
our improved civilization have succeeded 
in bringing down. One sees no drunken 
men staggering on her streets. She has 
trafic rules which are most strictly en- 
forced. 

In touching swiftly over some of 
France’s fascinating cities, it would re- 
quire an artist and historian to do any- 
thing like justice to such towns as Stras- 
bourg, Nancy, Bordeaux and Gascony, 
each with its characteristic value would 
require not only artistic and historical 
knowledge but a special gift of pen to do 
justice to these, and all one can advise 
is “Go to France” and keep open eyes. 
A book could be written on Paris alone, 
and not exhaust the subject, but what we 
see and absorb is ours eternally. 
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In Flanders With the Princess Pats 


URING the winter of 1914-15, 

the enemy had the best of the 

bargain in many ways. For a 
number of years he had been getting 
ready to give the balance of maakind a 
good thrashing. He had determined to 
make the whole world “sit up and take 
notice” of his superiority, and had pre- 
pared himself for the big show. He had 
thought out new ways of getting in 
“upper cuts” and “under cuts.” 

He was better trained, had better guns 
and ammunition, better equipment and 
supplies and more of them, and had bet- 
ter transportation facilities, and had 
made himself more comfortable for the 
winter campaign than his opponents, but 
he did not have better men. He did not 
have men who could take individual pun- 
ishment and come up for another bout 
with a smile. He was simply a machine 
that had to be operated along lines in 
conformity with its construction, and be- 
yond that he was not a success as a fight- 
ing man. Left to himself he was help- 
less. 

Under the control and direction of his 
officers, in mass formation, shoulder to 
shoulder, he would go forward in -wave 
after wave to be slaughtered. He had 
been trained to obey his superiors—he 
relied upon the head above him and 
never thought of using his own. j 

In spite of it all, the great achieve- 
ment in arms looked as nothing beside 
that of the British and French in the 
first battle of Ypres. In that battle the 
Germans had ten, or probably more guns 
to their opponents one, and their sup- 
plies of shells and ammunition seemed 
inexhaustible, and yet 100,000 allied 
troops beat 600,000 Germans. “The 
contemptible British and French armies” 
—as Fritz called them-—won, with an 
odds against them of six to one, though 
lacking in guns and equipment, with in- 
ferior ammunition—some of it prac- 
tically worthless. 

[he Boches composed the working 
parts of a military machine and were or- 
dered forward by officers who remained 
behind in a place of safety, but the al- 
lied troops were men, thinking men, who 
were not ordered to go forward, but 
were led by officers willing to more than 
share the dangers of battle with their 
men. , 

During the winter of 1914-15, the 
Pats continued with the 27th Division 
of the 80th Brigade at St. Eloi on the 
Ypres sector; giving their attention to 
Fritz when in the trenches, and hunting 
cooties in the billets; the latter giving 
us about as much trouble as the former. 


COOTIES AND BOCHES 


SERGEANT JAcK THOMAS 


Hunting cooties was a very absorbing 
occupation; and the language frequently 
used by the hunter, during the time he 
was engaged in the pursuit, would not 
be altogether proper in the presence of 
ladies. I will not attempt to describe 
a cooty hunt, but will leave the details 
of the proceedings to the imagination of 
the reader; and if you have a creepy, 
crawly sensation, do not blame me, but 
your esemplastic faculty instead. 

Occasionally when one of the boys 
found the game exceptionally plentiful 
he would try to convert his luck into a 
profit making proposition. 

“Say you blighters,” he would ex- 
claim, straightening up from his work, 
“If any of you have the idea that you’ve 
got a corner on these damn cooties, I’ve 
a few franc pieces that says I can put 
more of ’em into a jam tin in five min- 
utes by the clock, than any guy here.” 


F PADDY GALLAGHER hap- 

pened to be present that was his 
chance, Paddy rarely ever went cooty 
hunting unless he had a bet on that was 
in some way connected with the hunt. 
He was always ready to bet on his coo- 
ties either in numbers, size or~quality. 
Paddy declared that he had the . only 
genuine, pure blooded, au fait cooties 
in the army, and was ready at any time 
to prove his assertions by indicating 
their superior points. 

“Begorra, it’s meself that'll take ye’r 
money if ye’ fale loike throwin’ it away,” 
Paddy would declare as soon as the chal- 
lenge was issued, and immediately every- 
one was interested. 

If Grif were present he would take 
charge, by mutual consent, of the ar- 
rangements, and his preparations for the 
contest were as complete as they would 
have been if he had been preparing to 
pull off a prize fight for the world’s 
championship. The boys were directed 
to form a circle around the contestants, 
who were seated in the center, each with 
a jam tin in front of him: then the hunt- 
ing grounds were inspected to see that 
none of the quarry had been unfairly 
corralled, and with a “one, two, three,— 
go,” from Grif, the contest would com- 
mence. Grif with watch in hand call- 
ing out the minutes until the time was 
up; and the boys in the meantime tak- 
ing sides with the contestants and urg- 
ing them on to quicker action, frequent- 
ly backing up their favorite with franc 
pieces, created the same sort of atmos- 
phere as a prize fight for championship 


of the contestants would have created 
in New York. 

Grif boasted of possessing the largest 
in captivity. 

After the death of Col. Farquhar, 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Buller took command 
of the Princess Pats, and they retired 
to rest billets and did not return to the 
scene of their earliest activities in mod- 
ern trench warfare until January, 1916. 
St. Eloi was of the past, and Ypres, the 
Somme and Vimy Ridge; places to try 
men’s souls were for the future. The 
Pats were the first of the overseas troops 
to be engaged in action; they had re- 
ceived their first baptism of fire and had 
shown themselves worthy of the trust, 
confidence and respect of the Gracious 
Lady whose name they bore. 


Chapter V. 


ALL THAT WAS LEFT 
OF THEM 


T ST. ELOI we had met our 

antagonist in a life and death con- 
flict and both sides had suffered from the 
contact. In the language of the days of 
chivalry we had “crossed swords” with 
the enemy and the fight—a fight to the 
finish—was on. It was known that Fritz 
had developed a special hatred for the 
Canadians—‘‘Kanadier” they called us, 
and not “Englander Schwein” as they 
designated the Tommies—and were bent 
upon our destruction. And I will have 
to confess that there was no love lost | 
between us. 

I have said heretofore that we found 
some of our opponents human and an 
enemy to be respected. They were the 
Saxon troops; of them, as an enemy, I 
have no complaint to make. The Bavar- 
ian troops we also found to be fairly 
decent. And again we found those who 
were crazed, savage, cruel, brutal, an 
enemy at all times to be hated and 
despised ; to be feared. either as a foe, or 
as a pretended friend. 

Naturally arrogant and domineering, 
thoroughly selfish and greedy, they were 
possessed of those qualities which served 
as a foundation upon which so-called 
German Kulture was constructed; and 
so completely had they become imbued 
with the egoized belief that they were 
supermen, and as such, were, by divine 
right, entitled to dominate all mankind 
—that they were the real masters, and 
all other men their slaves. 

In the language of the Montana cow- 
boy they were a “locoed bunch.” But 
sive way of putting things, sized up the 
Tommy Atkins, however, in his expres- 
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ailment with which Fritz was afflicted by 
asserting that “’e ‘as gone daffy on 
’imself.” 

The Princess Pats were not allowed 
to remain long in rest billets after they 
retired from St. Eloi. The balmy days 
of spring had put new life into Fritz 
and the Tommies needed our assistance 
to hold him down and keep him where 
he belonged. It was beginning to warm 
up around Ypres and during the second 
week in April we were ordered to take 
up a line known as the Polygone Wood 
trenches. 

Here we made ourselves comfortable 
and had rather a cushy time for about 
two weeks. We made log huts from the 
trees, for billets and also long breast- 
works behind the trenches, under cover 
of the woods. Jim Scott, Jack Forest and 
myself constructed a log hut for our bil- 
let, and named it the Forest Home. Jim 
and I maintained that it was so named 
on account of its surroundings, while 
Jack asserted that it was so christened in 
his honor, by the Commanding Officer. 

It was the season when nature was 
asserting herself to the uttermost; the 
trees were putting on their hue of green, 
the grass and flowers were springing into 
new life, and the birds were mating and 
nesting ; all nature was at her best. Man, 
the lord of creation, was the only crea- 
ture that was not obeying the commands 
of the Maker. While man was engaged 
in a most awful work of destruction, and 
putting forth every endeavor to destroy 
life, all else was creating and producing 
life; man was giving his time and at- 
tention to war, ruthless, damnable war, 
but out of which, we hoped would come 
everlasting peace. 

At the time we were in the Polygone 
Wood, the Canadian Division and Fritz 
were having it out in the north, but with 
us, except for the roar of their guns, 
there was but very little evidence of 
deadly conflicts, and about all we had to 
do was to make ourselves as comfortable 
as possible. 

Jack was an artist with the harmonica, 
and well do I recall the evening concerts 
in front of our hut. “It’s a long, long 
way to Tipperary,” was the popular song 
with the Canadians and Tommies at 
that time, and when Jack let himself 
out on that familiar air, the boys all 
along the line, would take up the re- 
frain. 

I fancy yet, I hear their lusty voices 
echoing through the Polygone Wood, 
even though well I know those trees of 
green have been changed into broken and 
unsightly trunks by shot and shell, and 
the voices of my comrades—or at least 
the most of them—are hushed forever; 
many of them there sang their last song. 

But our stay in Polygone Wood was 
not destined to be very long. There was 


work for the Pats to do and we were 
moved into billets near the village of 
Ypres, and during the heavy bombard- 
ment of that fated town, on the evening 
of April 20th, we were ordered to stand 
to for the trenches. 

We knew that the Canadian Division 
to the north of us was being hit hard and 
we all hoped that we were going to be 
sent to the assistance of our kinsmen, 
but instead we remained with the Tom- 
mies of the Stonewall Brigade and went 
into the trenches near Ypres, between 
St. Julien and Hill 60. For twelve 
days, under almost a continuous shell 
fire, we there kept Fritz in his place. 
They were days, full of action, and 
anxiety. It seemed as though he had 
laid himself out to demolish the little 
village of Ypres, together with our 
trenches and ourselves along with it. His 
supply of shell appeared to be inexhaus- 
tible, and his one object in life was to 
throw them at us as fast as he was able 
to handle them. And it was up to us 
to dodge them the best we could and see 
to it that he did not follow after. But 
in his haste made waste, and a large per- 
centage of his shells only served to stir 
up the soil of Flanders. If he had de- 
livered them, during those twelve trying 
days, with any degree of accuracy our 
trenches would have been entirely oblit- 
erated and Pats Pets annihilated. 

On May 3rd, it was determined to 
remove the Pats to a line some distance 
to the rear and as soon as it became dark 
they commenced to withdraw, in small 
parties, unti: by midnight the front 
trenches were heid by Lieut. Lane, and 
fifteen men, who maintained a rapid fire 
for more than an hour and then with- 
drew without a casualty. 

For nearly two weeks we had been 
subjected to a pounding from their shells 
and without any satisfactory opportunity 
to get back at them, and when we saw 
them coming for an attack we made 
ready to give them a warm reception. 
I do not believe there was a man in the 
regiment that did not have a feeling of 
elation when he saw the Boches coming 
at us. That on-coming mass of gray 
figures did not produce a sense of fear 
in the lads behind the parapets. For 
two weeks they had been shelled by an 
enemy they could not see, and the whole 
German army, in the open, would have 
been welcomed. 


HAT night we were relieved by 
the Shropshires and again retired to 
reserve trenches. But even there we 
were not free from shell fire and on the 
5th Lieut.-Col. Buller sustained the loss 
of an eye by a splinter from an explod- 
ing shell. 
Between the morning of April 21st 
and the night of the 5th of May, the 
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casualties of the Princess Pats were 


about two hundred. 

Major Gault having recovered from 
his wounds received at St. Eloi, arrived 
on the 5th and took command of the 
regiment. The Pats were still in high 
spirits and welcomed the return of their 
officer, for whom they had the highest 
regard, with rousing cheers. 

“Are we down hearted? No!” was 
often heard on the line, even in those 
trying days. 

The regiment remained in the reserve 
trenches until the evening of the 6th 
when they relieved the Shropshires on 
the firing line. The Tommies had been 
pounded hard since they had relieved us 
forty-eight hours before and badly need- 
ed a rest. 

Going out to the reserve trenches and 
going in to the front trenches were al- 
together different propositions, and one’s 
thoughts traveled along entirely dissim- 
ilar lines. When going in the mind was 
filled with doubt and apprehension. 
When the guns were roaring and the 
shells bursting as though hell itself had 
broken loose you knew that some of you 
had made your last “stand to” for the 
trenches, and you could not help but 
wonder if you were one of them, and 
yet, you went on, almost it seemed to 
certain death, hoping that your good luck 
would stay by you and carry you 
through. But when you were going out 
and realized that Fritz had again missed 
you and that you were alive and whole 
in your gind, you became so elated over 
your own good fortune that, for the 
time being, you forgot the lads you had 
left behind. 


When going in on the night of the 6th 
we knew that Pats Pets were going up 
against a hard proposition and yet, we 
did not realize what we really were to 
encounter. As soon as we reached the 
front trenches, Tommy picked up his 
kit and with a “good luck to ye’ Matey” 
lost no time in getting out. We did 
not blame him as we would have done 
the same thing ourselves if it had been 
our turn to go out instead of to go in. 


It was evident from the start that old 
Fritzie was out of beer and was bent on 
spitting his spits out upon his betters. 
During all of that night and the day 
following he continued in a bad temper 
and kept up a heavy bombardment from 
which we suffered severely. On the 
night of the 7th there was a lull in the 
storm, and upon “roll call” only six hun 
dred and thirty-five answered “present.” 
Then followed the quietest night since 
the 4th and we concluded that Fritz had 
gotten over his fit of peevishness and had 
concluded to be a decent gentleman. But 
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A House Divided - 


BOUT half past six the following 
A morning, Julia was up and about. 
Hearing no sounds from the front 
chamber, she concluded that Adam and 
Madge were enjoying a Sunday-morn- 
ing nap. Church-going had completely 
ceased in that household. Evidently her 
mother also was taking an extra half- 
hour of repose, for the sound of regular 
breathing issued from the half-open door 
of the chamber in the ell below stairs. 
The girl passed quickly out of doors and 
into the Sabbath quiet of the morning. 
The thunder-storm had wrought a 
transformation. The sun, already well 
up in the clear sky, shone on the drip- 
ping foliage of the plum and raspberry 
thickets that lined the path to the barn. 
The sand of the bare earth, which, the 
day before had swirled in dusty eddies 
about her feet, was now washed clean by 
the torrent and lay gleaming in diminu- 
tive tawny brown sand-bars along the 
narrow way. An oriole sang clearly 
from a nest in a nearby maple. And a 
sense of liberated energies and revived 
vegetation filled her with a new joy and 
a sudden hope. 

The crop this year was now assured. 
There would be pasturage, too, for the 
extra cattle that Mrs. Brock had so in- 
sisted upon. There would be deliver- 
ance from that eternal weight of debt. 
There might even be the beginfings of 
peace and happiness in that over-wrought 
household. A little song came to her 
lips, and she half danced, half ran down 
to the roadside-gate and passed through 
to the highway. 

The cottonwood and catalpa trees that 
lined the barbed wire fences had taken on 
a sudden freshness, their leaves now dark 
green with the summer maturity. The 
corn fields, now standing high and be- 
ginning to “tassel out,” saluted her with 
an infinitely musical and mysteriously 
sibilant sound as the west-wind stirred 
their stalks. An occasional belated wild 
rose under the fence nodded her a greet- 
ing. A clump of gigantic burdock re- 
flected from broad leaves the splendor 
of the sunshine. A thrush. found a con- 
venient post under the maples and poured 
forth his matins. Far away called a 
meadow lark. A_ bob-white, hidden 
somewhere, uttered his eternal summons 
heard through the ages for the unknown 
who never answers. Roosters answered 
each other across the meadows. Spar- 
rows twittered everywhere. Someone 
was splitting kindling on a nearby farm. 
So clear was the sound, she could hear 
even the rending and tearing of the pine 
fibres as the ax went to its mark. Tele- 


By RicHarp WARNER Borst 
unter Oy 
THE STORY THUS FAR 


WH HEN David Brock left home the 
duties of the family fell upon 
Julia, his daughter. Then came in 
rapid succession Adam’s problem with 
Madge Neith, their marriage; intoler- 
able days and the final separation of 
Julia from the family; the acceptance 
of a position in Manchester; lack of 
rains and financial difficulties which 
forced Lydia Brock to borrow money 
from Stewart Cook; Cook's altruism 
and the motive Gene Palmer—Julia’s 
attempt to see nothing of Gene and 
the growing infatuation of Madge for 
Phil O’Meare. 

W hile this reaction was taking place 
in the home from which Daniel Brock 
had gone, his own life was not with- 
out complications. 

Book Two 

David Brock had in the meantime 
traveled by team to Nebraska, and 
here he had met L. P. Miles, a home- 
steader. From Miles he bought a 
prairie shack, and in Miles’ company 
set out to look at the Miles’ home- 
stead, 

And there was the woman, the 
woman in the personage of Mrs. Beals 
who immediately took a fancy to 
David. Mrs. Beals owned the general 
store and there was much for David 
to accomplish as her friend. A fast 
friendship developed and through her 
help David Brock rapidly rose to a 
powerful citizen of Beal’s, Nebraska. 
But there must always be equilibrium. 
Mrs. Beals’ altruism was not less evi- 
dent because of her desire for com- 
panionship and David found himself 
grappling with a problem of greater 
magnitude than any he had hereto- 
fore encountered. 

Torn between two desires David at 
last begs Mrs. Beals to leave with him, 
go West, start anew, but there are 
sentimental bonds in her own home 
and she refuses. So close have they 
been to each other that talk is started 
in the town until Jason Jones and 
his wife take it upon themselves to in- 
form both David and Mrs. Beals of 
the scandal. Like a flash comes this 
realization upon Mrs. Beals and Dawid 
as well as remorse on the part of 
Jason and his wife. 


ro 105 
phone wires sang musically down the 
tall poles along the pike, reminding her 
of cities and towns and countries far 
away. She wondered where her father 
was—if he still lived—if he ever thought 
of the family—of her. 

Nearing the pasture gate, she slipped 
lithely under the barbed wire fence and 
surveyed the grassy expanse of reviving 
forage for a sight of the cattle. Sure 
enough—they were visible at the farthest 
corner of the enclosure. But she was 
glad of this for she rejoiced in the ex- 
hilaration of the morning, in her strong 














young body, and in the soft sod under 
her feet. Gathering her skirts about her 
ankles, she pressed blithely on, avoiding 
the pools of placid water that now in- 
undated the hollows. An _ occasional 
dandelion still lingered to wink a golden 
eye. Thistle bloom showed lavender 
and silk. There were clumps of the 
silvery stemmed “Indian tobacco” to 
give a further variety to the enchanted 
tapestry of the great natural carpet she 
traversed. Miullein stalks stood starkly 
upright, untouched by the herd, and the 
pungent mayweed with its yellow-cen- 
tered flowers, thrust its plebeian pres- 
ence upon her sight. 

Her spirits rose as she considered the 
fortune this rain had brought. An un- 
conscious prayer of thanksgiving rose to 
her lips. 

“Co’ boss, co’ boss,” she called across 
the pasture. 

As she drew near, she felt a momen- 
tary impatience, for the herd, lying in 
the fence corner under the willows, paid 
no heed to her summons. 

There was a strange odor in the air 
such as she had never known before. 
Something portentous in the very atmos- 
phere, as if old Nature were setting the 
scene for some untoward and mischievous 
business, silenced her song. The cattle 
lay still. They were sprawled in un- 
gainly and bloated heaps along the 
barbed wire, their necks stretched prone 
on the grass. Some unknown horror 
was upon the place, as if a curse had 
fallen there. 

“Co’ boss,” she said softly, and came 
closer, heart beating wildly. 

She put her hand upon the nearest 
member of the herd. The beast gave no 
sign. Its eyes stared at her, horrid, 
ghastly. Now she knew the cause of 
that strange odor—a thin streak of 
singed hair led from the cow’s rigid 
flank diagonally down the leg to the 
hoof. 

“Lightning!” she gasped. Turning, 
she fled breathless from the accursed spot. 

She met Adam at the back door as he - 
came forth with the.milk pails. He 
stopped short at the look on her face. 

“Well, Jule!” he exclaimed. “You 
look as if you’d seen somethin’!” 

“Adam!” she gasped. “The cows— 
lightning!” 

“No!” he cried, and dropping his pails, 
ran down the path toward the pasture. 

“What did you say, Jule?” her 
mother in the doorway now demanded. 

“The cows—lightning,” she managed 
to answer. And Mrs. Brock, also has- 
tened, but without a word, toward the 
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pasture. Presently all three stood in 
awed silence viewing the stricken 
animals. 


Mrs. Brock broke forth in a low 
moaning. Wringing her hands, she 
turned aside. 

“Don’t take on so, ma,” said Julia. 
“You know—” 

“I know we're ruined now,” said the 
elder woman slowly. 

“But the insurance—” 

“Tt was out last week. I didn’t have 
the money to pay it till the end of the 
month.” 

Julia’s despair was now complete. She 
did not chide her mother. It was too 
terrible a time for reproach. But she 
thought of how willingly she would have 
made the necessary payment on that 
premium had she been asked to do so. 

But Mrs. Brock, maintaining a jeal- 
ous secrecy as to the family finances, and 
paying Adam wages even as she would 
any hired servant, was herself to blame, 
though Julia did not say it. She led 
the stumbling feet of the desolated head 
of the family back to the house. 

Madge, her hair awry and a loose 
wrapper thrown negligently over her 
seductive figure, was just entering the 
kitchen. She yawned like a cat, rubbed 
her eyes and stretched her sinuous arms 
above her red-gold head. 

“Why so sober, folks?” she inquired. 

Mrs. Brock sank wearily into a chair 
and eyed the girl-wife apathetically. She 
seemed stunned. Her eyes wore the va- 
cant stare of a brain no longer function- 
ing. She leaned suddenly to one side 
and would have fallen if Julia had not 
caught her. 

“Get water!” Julia commanded. 

But Madge’s erratic activities with 
cold applications seemed of no effect. A 
strange expression—one side of her 
mouth drawn into a mirthless smile— 
became fixed on the mother’s face. She 
stared steadily before her, and still leaned 
heavily on Julia’s arm. 

“Ma!—Mother!” cried the girl. But 
there was no answer. The querulous 
voice was still, but the eyes—hopeless, 
full of a dumb agony, turned themselves 
in intense appeal upon the daughter. 

“Madge! The doctor!” Julia cried 


in an access of insupportable dread. 


OW she got that figure into the 

bed in the stuffy little room in 

the ell, Julia never could remember. 
But when finally Dr. Bryant appeared, 
the chamber was decently in order, and 
Mrs. Brock, silent, appealing-eyed, her 
face twisted into that uncanny smile, 
confronted him as he stood in the door- 
way, her white hair framed in the smooth 
pillow. A careful examination brought 
forth the statement that the sick woman 
might partly recover, but that henceforth 


other shoulders than hers must take up 
the burden of running the farm. 

The arrival of Stewart Cook was an 
inevitable concomitant of that doleful 
train of events. Noised abroad through- 
out every village and farm for miles, the 
news of the Brock misfortunes came to 
the ears of the lawyer as he issued forth 
from divine worship. A regular attend- 
ant (in full regalia) at the forenoon 
services of the Plymouth Congregation- 
al Church, he took his religion lightly 
the rest of the week. Sunday meetings 
gave him certain contacts that he found 
necessary to his interests; and he also 
found that the dissemination of real news 
as to the financial condition of this and 
that prospective client or customer, was 
carried on in afterservice conferences 
among the men as they congregated at 
the hitching-poles behind the edifice, 
while the ladies filled the entry with a 
treble babble of sound. And of course, 
the lightning-stroke that had killed Lydia 
Brock’s cattle was the foremost topic 
that morning. 

After a hasty meal, Stewart drove out 
to call on the unhappy household. Julia 
met him at the door. Clad in his com- 
plete accoutrement, he made an impos- 
ing figure. The girl felt suddenly 
abashed in spite of herself. 

“How do you do, Julia,” he said in 
his smooth voice. “I hear that you have 
had bad luck.” 

“Yes,” said Julia. She led him into 
the parlor, a room seldom opened. The 
wild hay under the bright red and yel- 
low carpet gave an odor of dusty sweet- 
ness to the room. She raised the yellow 
shades, opened the outside door for air, 
and bade him be seated. She was glad 
that her mother slept. 

“We must talk quietly,” she said. 
“Mother has had a stroke.” 

“So I heard,” said Stewart. 
it’s not serious.” 

“One can never tell,” said Julia, find- 
ing a seat in a corner of the haircloth 
sofa. 

Stewart’s eyes scanned the room, ab- 
sorbing each detail; the scroll design 
on the wall paper; the wide border of 
the paper—very stylish just then—; the 
home-made oil paintings; the chromo of 
“Watkins’ Glen ;” the bandy-legged cen- 
ter table of black walnut with the vel- 
our cover, on which lay the family Bible; 
three or four photograph albums; a Jap- 
anese lacquered tray from the World’s 
Fair ; several large conch shells with pink 
interiors placed beneath on the carpet. 
He also contemplated for a brief instant 
the titles of the books in a small case just 
to his right. He saw “Ben Hur,” 
“Adam Bede,” several works on denom- 
inational religion, a copy of “Dr. Gunn’s 
Home Doctor Book,” and various sim- 
ilarly enlightening titles. Being himself 
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a graduate of the law department at the 
State University, the significance of these 
names was not inconsiderable to him. 

Now his eyes fell upon Julia against 
the high back of the sofa. Her copper- 
colored hair was touched with yellow 
rays from the westering sun. The oval 
face was pale yet resolute. Her hands, 
folded lightly in her lap, suggested more 
than ever pride and will. But her mouth 
today, though firmly set, showed a new 
gentleness. 

“Are you going home tonight—to 
town I mean?” he asked. 

“No. I shall stay here now.” 

“No longer work at Sweet's?” 

“I’m needed here. Mother will never 
be able to take up her old load.” 

“So you take the burden?” 

“Certainly. Who else?” 

“Adam—Madge.” 

She made a gesture of despair, but said 
nothing. Cook understood. He regard- 
ed her fixedly for a moment, then crossed 
the room and sat dewn beside her. She 
was about to rise, but he detained her 
by putting his hand over hers. 

“Julia, I want to—talk plain, today. 
I am—devoted to you. I think—you 
must have seen—I love you.” 

She was painfully conscious of his 
nearness; of the odor of cigar smoke in 
his clothes; of the peppermint flavor of 
his breath. She looked away. 

“T—I have feared it,” she said. 

“You feared?” 

“Yes.” 

“But am I so fearful?” She was 
silent, and he plunged on. “I have 
wanted you ever since I first met you. 
May I hope—” He pressed her hand, 
but she withdrew it gently. She flushed, 
and her heart beat violently. 

“There are so many reasons, Julia. I 
love you. I can take you out of this— 
this hardship. You need never worry 
about money. There is a house over 
town that I can buy tomorrow. The 
Stout place. You know it. Finest house 
in town. There will be a girl to do the 
work. You can have a phaeton to ride 
around in—” 

“But mother—” 

“She comes with you, of course.” 

“But the farm—” 

“T’ll save you any anxiety about that. 
We'll sell it if you say, or buy it from 
the creditors.” He laughed. “It’s all 
one to me.” Again he reached for her 
hand, and held it. 

Julia was calculating. She felt no love 
for Stewart Cook, but he was not quite 
odious. She felt that she could marry 
him and manage to live out her life with 
him. It was a quick bargain she was 
driving; but her last thought was for 
herself. She knew that with the scanty 
crops of the season and the loss of the 
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in his hand the sack seen earlier in the 
evening. 

Red fingered his knife anew. Un- 
mindful of possible discovery, Crothers 
untied the sack and was examining some 
of the gems in the moon-shafts, being lost 
entirely in an ecstasy of bliss at the touch 
of them. 

Just as Hot Sake Red attuned him- 
self to do murder, a squeak, as of a bed- 
springs, reached his ear. Instantly he 
dropped to the deck behind a heavy chair 
which completely hid him. Crothers 
saw the action and followed suit. A 
moment later Captain Martin’s tall form 
appeared dimly in the doorway.. 

A long time he stayed thus, as if try- 
ing to collect his befuddled senses. Then 
his gaze seemed to concentrate upon an 
unfamiliar object on the cabin’s deck. 
He advanced a step, his arm out- 
stretched, the glint of metal in his hand. 

The rest happened in but an atom of 
time. Hot Sake Red leaped suddenly to 
his feet, directly behind the captain and 
silently raised his knife. From the other 
side of the cabin Crothers rose quickly 
to a standing posture and heaved, as 
from a catapault, the war-club, straight 
toward the flash of steel at the captain’s 
back. Then he broke and ran. 

It seemed to Crothers that ages and 
aeons had passed before he won to the 
dock and saw the slinking form of the 
half-caste at the pre-arranged place of 
appointment. 

The absolute stillness of his guide and 
the night unnerved Crothers after they 
had trudged for a long time mountain- 
ward. It was that period, just before 
dawn, when the cosmic and earthly 
spaces were the blackest. For the first 
time in his life Crothers wanted to talk 
and talk much. 

“How far more we got to go?” he 
demanded. 

“Long way, yet,” was the answer. 

“Think we'll be safe?” 

“Maybe.” Johnny Aleipata was la- 
conic, non-committal. 

Only the feel of that sack in his shirt 
kept Crothers’ spirits from cringing be- 
fore that accusing, damning face out 
there in the inkiness. He wondered how 
Red had fared. Crothers laughed a 
gutteral throat-noise at the thoughts of 
how he would disappear, leaving Red 
nothing for his share. 

Finally they came to their port. A 
waterfall glistened before them in the 
grey, first shafts of morning. From high 
aloft the flat sheet descended into the 
sheer like sighing thistledown. Johnny 
took Crothers’ hand and waded directly 
into and through the falling water, 
which scarcely wet them. 


“Dp au” 
(Continued from Page 9) 


There the hapa-haole lit some candle- 
nuts, by the light of which Crothers 
could see the serrated walls of the cave. 
He felt a greater sense of security. 

“Can’t yuh get me something to eat?” 
Crothers asked. 

“How?” was the abrupt reply. “Got 
no money.” 

Crothers fished out a pearl and tossed 
it to the native. 

“Here, sell this,” he growled. 

Johnny turned to go, but Crothers 
called him back, a strange quivering in 
his voice. 

“No, wait till morning—till it’s light. 
I—I don’t like this place; it’s too dark.” 
He glanced fearfully over his shoulder 
into the stygian nooks of the grotto. 

Johnny smiled and threw new brands 
upon the fire, creating a greater glare. 
The gleam in his eyes suggested a Shy- 
lock. 

“You say I get one-third before we 
start, eh, Crothers?” 

Crothers leaped to his feet, clutching 
the sack at his breast. 

“One-third! One-third!” he shouted. 
“What did you do for to get one-third? 
And what did I do for em? Murder 
bought them pearls, I’m tellin’ yuah—” 

“You kill the cappen?” Johnny inter- 
rupted. 

“No, by God!” Crothers said em- 
phatically. “Red killed ‘im. Knifed 
"im! I heaved a club in his direction; 
but Red knifed ’im in the back. I seen 
’im do it—right in the back.” 

Johnny stared into the fire. 

When morning came the half-breed 
went out and foraged for food. He re- 
turned shortly with an o-o dove, some 
ohias, and some breadfruit. 

Crothers downed it voraciously. With 
his hunger appeased and with the return 
of daylight, he felt a greater sense of 
safety. Brutality, which was his salient 
feature, again came to the fore, especial- 
ly when it seemed that Johnny was more 
servile and obedient than ever. 

“Johnny,” he commanded, “you go 
to town and see what you can hear about 
last night. Keep yer mouth bloomin, 
well shut. Savvee?” Crothers kicked 
the Hawaiian contemptuously, at which 
Johnny kowtowed like an animal. Croth- 
ers added with a sniff. “If anybody’d 
do that to me, I’d kill ’em. But you, 
er any of yer stinkin’ kind, aint got the 
a t’ do nothin’ but take it. Now 
git!” 

Johnny accepted the mistreatment 
without a murmur. But he had the 
whiphand and he knew it. His own 
turn was not far off. Then Crothers 
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would be compelled to listen to an edict. 

One thing Johnny learned in Koloa: 
The police were in search of Crothers. 
And with that news Johnny hastened 
back, this time to face Crothers, without 
cringe or toadyism. 

“Well, what'd yuh hear?” Crothers” 
eagerness betrayed his anxiety. 

Johnny’s answer came slow and de- 
liberate, and withal he was taciturn and 
reticent. Crothers had to seek out 
everything he wished to know. 

“Did they git Red” he asked. 

“They no want Red. They want 
you.” 

The cavern echoed with Crothers’ 
blasphemy. 

“IT don’t believe it!” he declared. 
Then a doubt, a conviction, gripped him. 
What if Hot Sake Red had double- 
crossed him? ‘The more he pondered 
over that, the more he became positive 
that that was exactly what Red had 
done. The sharks eat him! He saw 
through Red’s game now; it was his re- 
venge for being cheated out of his share 
of the robbery. 

“Well, Johnny, they'll never git me 
for murder, though. Red done the kil- 
lin’-—not me. I heaved a club toward 
the captain; but that didn’t hurt ’im. 
Red done the dirty work. If they git 
me, Johnny, I'll turn state’s evidence. 
Yuh hear? I'll turn state’s evidence.” 

But Johnny Aleipata, the hapa-haole, 
was studious, silent. 


IGHT fell once more, and again 

the candlenuts were lit, their lights 
chasing one and another capriciously over 
the walls of the cave. From afar came 


_the ominous murmur of the sea in com- 


panion to the cacophony of night-insects. 

“Johnny,” Crothers began once, but 
Johnny gazed into the fire as if he had 
not heard. Only after hours of silence 
did he speak. His voice was low, rever- 
ent, reminiscent. 

“Dewdrop, you ’member my sister, 
Wanaao?” 

“Sure I remember her. Didn’t I 
marry her?” 

“Wanaao means ‘Dawn’—soft, warm, 
sweet dawn.” 

An involuntary shudder swept through 
Crothers’ frame. 

“Yes, but talk about something else, 
Johnny.” 

“Aye, Wanaao was a tender child. 
Like the delicate petal of a begonia.” 

“Yes, but for God’s sake, talk about 
something else,” pleaded Crothers. 

“Dewdrop, you give me two pearl?” 

“Sure.” 

“Maybe t’ree—five ?” 

“Dang you, Johnny! Here, take 
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*em.” Crothers’ hand trembled. Now 
there were two accusing faces out there 
in the gloom. 

A short, cryptic silence fell. The 
splutter of garnet coals accentuated the 
stillness. 

A little bronze-green lizard scuttled 
out toward Crothers and ran up his leg 
and rested on his knee. With a thick, 
grimy forefinger he chuckled it under 
its chin, while he watched its tiny dew- 
lay expand and subside as it breathed. 
That infernal thing fascinated him! It 
seemed that millions of those horned crea- 
tures were crawling over him. The cave 
was full of them. Hell, too, was alive 
with them! Spasmodically, he cuffed 
the lizard away. 

The name “Wanaao” was a sticker in 
Crothers’ heart. It caused him to wince, 
and brought out great globules of per- 
spiration on his forehead. Why would 
Johnny persist in talking about her? 

With the uncanny perception of his 
race Johnny knew the psychological ef- 
fect that the darkness had upon Crothers. 
He knew that faces and memories haunt- 
ed him. Memories also haunted John- 
ny; but they were memories of a pristine 
time, before Wanaao had formed an ac- 
quaintance with Dewdrop Crothers. 
Now an _ intense flaming possessed 
Johnny, a burning that compelled him 
to admit a union of joy and hatred. He 
thrust the sticker in farther. 

“Dewdrop, often do I think of my 
sister. Well do I ’member her arms, 
warm as a lava-flow, that used to creep 
round my neck when we slept. I ’mem- 
ber her toes. Like pink pearls they were. 
And her eyes—clear, like the waters of 
a lagoon. Can you forget her breasts? 
—round, firm ones, the kind that should 
be for a clinging nursling—” 

“Please, Johnny,” Crothers whined in 
abject terror—‘please stop!” 

“Dewdrop,” said Johnny, “you give 
me ten pearl?” 

“Ten!” shouted Crothers wrathfully. 
“Why should I give you ten more?” 


“The police,” hinted Johnny. 

Trembling, Crothers obeyed, and add- 
ed another ten upon Johnny’s demand. 
Hardly had Crothers done so when he 
experienced a flash of passionate resent- 
ment. Why should he permit himself 
to be frightened by the ramblings of such 
as Johnny, he argued? Humph! The 
half-caste would never dare to inform 
upon him. And beside that, the native 
would have all the pearls and he himself 
would have none—and still the crime 
of murder would be hanging over his 
head. Then, why not grab the pearls 
from Johnny—or better than that—kill 
him also? “Dead men tell no tales.” 
Crothers decided on this last. He 
awaited his chance. 

Out of the corner of his eye Johnny 
watched his erstwhile brother-in-law, 
and saw Crothers’ new attitude. He saw 
Crothers tense himself. 

“Dewdrop,” resumed Johnny, “you 
*member what a smooth, slim throat 
Wanaao had? You ’member how it gave 
to the touch, and how black it got, when 
your great hands tightened on it? And 
her face, and her tongue was black— 
very black!—like a burnt firebrand. 
That made her dead. Didn't it, Dew- 
drop?” 

Johnny saw Crothers spring toward 
him. He eluded the talons that were 
set out to grasp him, and burst through 
the waters to safety. 

But he came back. Two hours later 
he returned, bringing armed police with 
him. Crothers did not resist. He had 
again assumed the air of a bravado. He 
had thought it all over, and would 
blame Hot Sake Red for it all. 

In the office of the police, Crothers 
laughed grimly at the captain who was 
questioning him. 

“Yes, yuh got me. But what can yuh 
do? Answer me that, will yuh? Yuh 
think yer a lota wise birds, don’t yuh? 
Oh, sure, yuh can give me a one-spot for 
robbery, all right, but yuh can’t hang it 
on me for murder. Ha, ha! Well, 
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captain, what’s the charge against me? 
Come on, spit it out.” 

“Murder!” 

Again Crothers laughed boisterously. 

“That's rich. Captain Martin got a 
knife in his back. I seen ‘im git it. I 
admit I heaved a club at ‘im; but that 
didn’t hit ’im. So yuh can’t pin murder 
on me. Git Red fer that. Ha, ha!” 

The captain exchanged glances with 
a sergeant. After a deliberate silence 
the captain queried: 

“You say you threw a club at the 
captain, did you? Just what kind of a 
club was it?” 

“A short, heavy one. 
teeth in it.” 

A smile, that smacked of relief, ap- 
peared on the captain’s lips, and he ex- 
changed another enigmatic glance with 
the sergeant. Right then Crothers knew 
he had bungled, had betrayed something. 

“You hear his confession, sergeant?” 

Crothers’ voice rose to almost a 
scream. 

“Yuh don’t mean to say that I hit 
the skipper with the club, do yuh? I 
didn’t mean to. I just intended to put 
a scare into ‘im. But Red—lI seen ‘im 
stick his knife in!” 

“No,” explained the captain, “Cap- 
tain Martin is not dead. You saved 
him. You hit Red with the club, in- 
stead of Martin. The chances are small 
for you, Crothers. You deserve the ex- 
treme penalty for killing Red, and that 
little Kanaka girl you had here a couple 
of years ago.” 

At dawn, the next morning, a tattered 
and wrecked creature climbed mountain- 
ward. Up there in a green-garmented 
canon he paused to lay, upon a mound 
of earth, the roke-leis and the maile-leis 
and flower-garlands which he had had 
close to his brown skin. His sister, 
Wanaao, shimmered before him, as he 
chanted a husky mele anent her tender- 
ness and beauty. Then his lips formed 
and uttered the one word: 

“Pau!” And pau meant “finish.” 


Had shark 
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P the Yukon, where I bin’, 
| Pannin’ sand and soakin’ sin, 
Up where art and ettyket 
Mostly ain’t arrived there yet, 
One thing’s sure: You know your pard, 
When your luck’s plum flinty hard, 
Counts you with him, share for share, 
Fifty-fifty, on the square. 


Had a pal there years ago 

Calm and pale as winter snow; 
Couldn’t stand the gaff—but Lord! 
Never whimpered—just seemed bored. 
Then pneumonia got ’im. Sick! 
Rushed ’im back home double quick, 
Each guy divvyin’ up his stake, 
Fitty-fifty, fer his sake. 


Fifty-Fifty 


Once a kid from Sunday School 
Quoted me the golden rule. 
Can’t recall a bloomin’ line 

O’ what he said—but superfine! 
Words just like a comrade’s arm 
Shelt’rin’ you from cold and harm; 
*’Memb’rin’ it just in the rough, 
Fifty-fifty’s clost enough. 


Started out for Noo York once; 
Got to Denver—durned old dunce! 
Fur enough; met Bil! McGee, 
Broke, and with a busted knee, 
Babblin’ at me, pore ol’ saint, 

“T ain’t wuth it, Jim, I ain't!” 
But we saved that wreck, McGee— 
Fifty-fifty, Bo, that’s me. 





Had a gal once. Liked her fine. 
Figgered that I'd make ‘er mine 
Soon’s I’d packed a sack o’ ore 
Down from Tananah onct more. 

But them two years—that lone gal 
Took that lunger, my old pal! 

Poor! Great Scott!—I split my pile, 
Fifty-fifty, that’s my style. 


Seems to me I’ve heard or seen 
That this guy, the Nazarene, 
Kindest but most tragic bloke 
Ever writ or ever spoke, 

Told his gang to live an’ act 
Like that motto was a fact— 
Come now, ain’t that wot he said, 
Fifty-fifty, on the dead? 

—Edwin T. Reed. 
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WHO HAS NOT HEARD IT? 


OMETHING new is being born in the 

heart and head of America. It is a 
strange power that moves them who un- 
derstand it to both joy and dismay. It 
expresses itself like a flame suddenly lit 
in a forest at night, the flame of passion 
and the forest of civilized taboos. Sher- 
wood Anderson’s recent and most con- 
summate novel portrays America’s mood 
of today. Dark Laughter! 


Who has not heard it? It is all over 
the land. Unrest, deep unrest and the 
revolt, pathos and humor. The jest of 
all jests is that life is always moving, 
always in a flux. 


Anderson is striving to demonstrate 
the futility of hoping for a happy ending 
to any adventure of the human spirit, es- 
pecially under modern conditions. Why 
seek discussion in the realms of church 
or politics or science. Stick to that an- 
cient thing the Caucasians call “family.” 
See what happens in the family circle. 
You woo and win a girl, you marry her. 
Happy ending? Things stay that way? 
Ha! ha! ... The troubles just begin, 
then. Not the ordinary bickerings of 
married existence, but the deepest 
troubles of the spirit, heart ache, heac 
ache, and chaos! 


This is the most orderly of all ages, 
the mechanical age sustained by so many 
routine systems and contraptions. The 
powers that be in public polity imagine 
that the life of emotions also can be 
regulated in a cut and dried, neat and 
spruce fashion. That’s where they get 
fooled every time. Not all the “efficiency 
engineering,” even of a host of unlicensed 
pseudo-psychoanalysts and the rest, can 
bring the turbulence and transiency of 
passions under any traffic regulations. 
Only slaves can pretend to “regularity.” 
Free white persons are baffled all along. 
Always there’s a smash up, and it comes 
when you least expect it. 


It is the epic of change, the drama of 
the inner creative powefs of human na- 
ture that Anderson has depicted with 
singular simplicity, originality, brevity 
and beauty in his Dark Laughter. The 
arts of the musical composer, painter, 
sculptor, dramatist, poet-mystic, are 
blended together here consummately. 
The prose is as frost under candle light 
close to the cadences of every day Ameri- 
can speech, yet it is not every day speech, 
it is poetry. The characters are carved 
with a sculptor’s touch. The rich imagery 
is a painter’s. Underneath it all a frank 
confession, a confession of impotency. 
To “explain” and account for all the 
storm and its powers and its wreckage. 


DARK LAUGHTER, Sherwood Ander- 
son. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


Reviewed by G. B. Lal. 


MORE OF MARGARET IRWIN 


HROUGH three hours and fifty-four 
minutes, Margaret Irwin will hold 
your interest by “Who Will Remember?” 
The average book-reviewer will stick his 
tongue in cheek and slowly close one eye. 
The book is lyrical prose, handled skill- 
fully with the aid of two devices, brevity 
and masterful repetition. Margaret Irwin 
has that fresh style, the same newness of 
thought and the same original wide-eyed 
solemnity that marked her first book. 
Who Will Remember? is too great a 
book to “go over the top” as “the great- 
est modern novel.” It will justify the 
author’s labor with substantial returns, 
pay the publisher well, give reviewers a 
delicious thrill—and live long after most 
present day novels are dead. That’t that! 
WHO WILL REMEMBER, Margaret 
Irwin. Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 
+. * os 


A LITTLE BOY 


HEN A DREAMY, imaginative little 
boy’s parents quarrel, when his 
scholar-tramp grandfather wants him to 
be what he is and a bitter money-grab- 
bing grandmother wants him to grow up 
to be a sensible, practical business man, 
it’s rather hard on the poor little boy. 
Ernest Poole in “The Hunter’s Moon” 
gives us such a lovable little chap who 
wanted his dreams, and his songs, and 
the Hunter’s Moon so much that even 
Grandmother Barnes had to let him go 
with Grandfather Armory away from the 
city “to live with about a million cows.” 
Ernest Poole has a beautiful sympathy 
with the thoughts of the childmind, he 
knows the things they see and the things 
they understand and the things they 
love. There are clever illustrations in 
black and white scattered through the 
book. 
THE HUNTER’S MOON. Ernest Poole. 
The MacMillan Company. $2.00. 


* * * 


CHINA 


EMFLE Bells and Silver Sails! 
Sounds almost like poetry, doesn’t it! 
But it isn’t. It is a picture of China 
today. Elizabeth Crump Enders has 
written a colorful book in this descrip- 
tion story of that always fascinating 
country. Everywhere, always she has 
seen color in her travels, and has re- 
produced it faithfully in her pages. The 
customs, the habits, the clothing, the 
labor, even the mental processes of the 
people have been analyzed and placed 
before the reader. Horrible things, beau- 
tiful things, the Great Wall, the under- 
current of child-slavery, opium-smugg]- 
ing, white capped mountains, priests, 
idols, silver sails on the river, sorrow, 
joy, and unbelievable cruelty, she has 
seen them all. 
TEMPLE BELLS AND SILVER SAILS. 
Elizabeth Crump Enders. D. Appleton 
& Co. Price $3.00. 








WILSON DIFFERENT THIS TIME 


ARRY LEON WILSON is certainly 

different in his Cousin Jane. There 
is something pathetic in the little old- 
fashioned girl who refuses to satisfy her 
appetite for life at another’s cost. Jane 
is Modern in her desires, old fashioned 
in carrying them out. After reading Mr. 
Wilson’s other books one is rather sur- 
prised at the under-current—in this late 
book—there is a possibility that the un- 
dercurrent of his remarkable psychology 
will be overlooked. What the book will be 
without this one can not say, but reading 
it with understanding—it is really re- 
markable. You will love Cousin Jane, 
if you understand her, if you have ever 
had the same fights to go through with 
and I think most of us have. 


_ COUSIN JANE, Harry Leon Wilson. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corp. $2.00. 


 OMET. ae 
GENTLE CYNICISM 


GENTLE cynicism and a satirical 
characterization are the outstanding 
features of the first part of “Christina 
Alberta’s Father.” In a few deft strokes 
he sketches his lesser characters so they 
are surprisingly alive. Mr. Preemy who 
is taken in marriage by the strong- 
minded Mrs. Preemy exists vaguely. 
Then with his wife’s death he blossoms 
forth into freedom, with rather disastrous 
effects. His imagination grows too power- 
ful under this new freedom, and leads 
Christina Alberta’s father into strange 
things. The humorous sidelights on the 
free life of London’s pseudo-art circles 
are in the usual diverting Wells-at-his- 
best style. And Christina Alberta is 
caught in the huge whirlpool that is 
modern existence and carries on bravely, 
although its rather hard to decide what 
did eventually become of her. The 
author leaves her hanging in the balance, 
but Modern to the core. 
CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER. H. 
*“G. Wells. The MacMillan Company. 
Price $2.50. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 


66 A ROMANTIC Rendering of the 

Life-Story of Edgar Allan Poe” is 
the explanatory title of “The Dreamer” 
by Mary Newton Stanard. It is romantic 
without a doubt, almost it treads upon 
the borders of the sentimental. Poe, 
seen through the eyes of Mary Newton 
Stanard, becomes just a trifle lower than 
the gods. The biography itself is splen- 
did, the story is vivid, human, and beauti- 
ful. All the wonderful tissue of dreams, 
sensitive imagination and sombre shad- 
ows which surround Poe is laid before 
the reader with a rare understanding. 
However, it does seem as though Mrs. 
Stanard dwelt overlong on his beauty 
and grace, the brilliance of his conversa- 
tion and the sweetness of his nature. All 
his shortcomings are blamed upon an 
inward weakness, the Imp of the Per- 
verse, and the stories of his dissipation 
which have been passed on as a part of 
the Poe Tradition of a brooding, sombre 
creature she calls exaggerations, spread 
through the poisonous lips of a false 
friend. There is beauty throughout the 
story, and the heart and soul of The 
Dreamer. It is astounding to recall that 
Poe, although he was recognized as a 
genius and a writer of world-note, and al- 
though he was turning out a prodigious 
quantity of work, was barely able to earn 
a living of the simplest sort. Here is a 
paragraph which sums up The Dreamer 
as he appears to Mrs. Stanard. 

“To him these years had been years 
of fierce battle; battle, not for wealth, 
but for bread; battle not so much for 
selfish ambition as for his country, and 
in a high sense—for he had fought 
valiantly to win a place for America in 
the world of letters; hattle with himself 
—with the devils that sought mastery 
over his spirit—the devil of excitement 
and exhilaration that lay in the cup, the 
devil of blessed forgetfulness, accom- 
panied by magical dreams that dwelt in 
the heart of the poppy, the devil of mel- 
ancholy and gloom to whom he felt a 
certain charm in yielding himself, the 
devil of restlessness and dissatisfaction 
with whatsoever lay within his grasp— 
a dog-and-shadow sort of desire to drop 
the prize in hand in a chase after that 
of his vision—the impish devil of the 
perverse.” 

And regarding the weakness of his will 
she quotes from his story “Ligeia,” evi- 
dence of how he despised himself for 
his own weakness: 

“Man doth not yield himself to the 
angels nor unto death utterly, save only 
through the weakness of his will.” 

The illustrations in the book include 
a painting of Poe from the Charleston 
Museum, The Dreamer on the Sands at 
Sulivan’s Island. 

THE DREAMER, Mary Newton Stan- 

ard. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50. 

* *” ~ 


UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE 


UBLISHED sometime ago under the 

name of “Mary, Mary” and receiving 
much favorable attention, this book by 
an English author, James Stephens, or 
rather, an Irish author, has been repub- 
lished under the title by which it is 
known in England, “The Charwoman’s 
Daughter.” The delightful garrulity of 
Mrs. Makebelieve, the Charwoman, is un- 
flagging in its interest. There is a quaint 
way the author has of stringing ideas 
together, short sentences in long para- 
graphs that seem to express a tempera- 
ment, Irish, without doubt. And his sense 


of humor is hardly a sense of humor at 
all, but a kindly consideration for the 
ups and downs, and the little jokes that 
fate plays. Mary, Mary is just at that 
age when all the world begins to lose its 
familiar aspect, to take on new aspects, 
new problems. She is growing up and 
that’s quite a task in itself. But Stephens 


-is optimistic. He says: “The world is 


all before her. She will have adventures, 
for everybody has. She will win through 
with them, for everybody does.” And so 
I suppose she will. 

THE CHARWOMAN’S DAUGHTER, 

James Stephens. The Macmillian Co. 

Price $2.00. 

. > > 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


RAND WHITLOCK in his “Forty 
Years of It” succeeds in making facts 
as interesting as fiction. He breathes 
into the nostrils of dry-as-dust politics 
the romance which brings it to life. 
Brand Whitlock is a man, an author, and 
a politician. It is difficult to determine 
in which of these roles he is strongest, 
but one cannot help but feel that he is 
a success in each of his chosen fields. 
It is surprisingly easy to become en- 
grossed in this autobiography which 
covers the political period from a short 
time after the Civil War up to a short 
time before the World War. The high 
ideals, the keen insight into human na- 
ture, the flowing chronicle of events, the 
general spirit of meeting the enemy face 
to face with head up, makes this a book 
well worth while, aside from its enor- 
mous value as an accurate picture of 
Middle Western life from a_ political 
angle. 
FORTY YEARS OF IT, Brand Whit- 
lock. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


* * * 


YOUTH’S ADVENTURE 


NY WRITER who can fittingly entitle 

his book with two such alluring 
words has captivated his readers before- 
hand: Youth’s Adventure; the spell is 
cast. The title is as appropriate as it is 
felicitous. 

“We are,” says the writer, Allan A. 
Hunter, “ a bewildered generation. This 
bewilderment, however, is giving way to 
enthusiasm for a new idea—the young- 
minded of the world can find common 
ground. One step in this direction is the 
realization that we mutually appreciate 
certain values.” 

Freedom from sham and the necessity 
for co-operation seem to him to char- 
acterize the youth of the world. It is 
not only the young who will read with in- 
terest this discussion of social better- 
ment through the “strengthening sense 
of kinship” which may “leap from con- 
tinent to continent to fuse the young- 
minded of the world in a single enter- 
prise toward brotherhood.” 

A list of suggested readings follows 
each of the eight chapters. The intro- 
duction is by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
The author is a Californian, a college 
man who has spent some years in a study 
of social conditions in different countries. 

YOUTH’S ADVENTURE by Allan A. 

Hunter. D. Appleton and Company. 

$1.25. 

* * ~ 


BRIEF MENTION 


NOTE FROM THE EDITOR: 


TARTING with January, Books 
and Writers will clean up the desk 
each month, ending our reviews with 
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brief mention of books which arrive too 
late in the month for longer reviews. 
We trust our readers will find this event- 
ually helpful in keeping up with modern 
works. 


UNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY pub- 

lishes a book TRAINING FOR 
AUTHORSHIP by Grenville Kleiser. 
$6.00 is the price. Glancing through the 
pages we find much practical information 
for the author who has arrived and who 
is having difficulty in arriving. One never 
grows to old to learn. Grenville Kleiser, 
one will remember is the author of 
Similes and Their Use recently reviewed 


in Overland Books and Writers. 
. >. > 


NOTHER from Funk & Wagnalls is 

A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHIL- 
DREN’S READING by Mary Graham 
Bonner. $1.75. We strongly recommend 
this book to all households for certainly 
the coming manhood and womanhood 
depend entirely upon influences in child- 


hood. Let them have the best! 
* * * 


ROM Roland Publishing Company 

comes THE FELLOWSHIP . OF 
FAITHS by Alfred W. Martin. $1.00. This 
book gives one a more friendly feeling 
toward other religions and brings one 
into tune with the Unknown Force which 
motivates each and every action. We 
recommend this book to our readers. 

* - - 


ELECTIVE IMMIGRATION by James 
J. Davis published by the Scott- 
Mitchell Company, $1.90, is a book which 
we are going to review in our next issue. 
We feel there is much which is informa- 
tive within its pages. 
. > 7 


HE JESUIT MARTYRS OF NORTH 

AMERICA by John J. Wynne, S. J., 
published by the Universal Knowledge 
Foundation, New York, gives no price. 
Possibly this book will be of value to 
those of the religious order. On the fly 
leaf is printed the information that it is 
a thrilling narrative of heroes so bent 
on their high calling as to seem in- 
sensible to most dreadful torments. 

o * * 


ROM Boni and Liveright comes 

ACROSS THE MOON by Hamish 
Macleod, $2.00. This book promises in- 
teresting reading, pathos, sympathy with 
the great unrest of today and with Rich- 
ard Blake Roderick who went across the 
moon. Whether or not we mention 
Across the Moon in our next issue of 
Overland—certain it is that we are going 
to read it from cover to cover. 

* ~ * 


ACMILLAN—sends us books of 
variety. FALSTAFF AND OTHER 
SHAKESPEAREAN TOPICS by Albert 
H. Tolman, Ph.D., $2.50, will certainly 
settle a lot of questions which have 
been unanswered in the minds of Shake- 
spearean readers. It is one of those 
books in which each line, each page is 
informative. 
= . ” 
NOTHER from Macmillan is RIDER’S 
CALIFORNIA. Riders Guides need 
no introduction—but this special edition 
for $5.00 on California should certainly 
have mention. It is complete, descrip- 
tions, history, and maps. Each Californ- 
ian should have this book. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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cattle, they were on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. Here was a straw—a very sub- 
stantial straw—even a raft. All along 
she had sought to save the family. She 
could do nothing now but accept this. 


Stewart Cook, she reasoned, was not 
wholly the mercenary she had thought 
him if he so willingly laid himself at her 
feet, especially when women of real afflu- 
ence counted him a prize. And again, 
his love must be great and sincere when 
he offered his home to her mother, and 
financial succor as well. 

“But Adam and Madge—” she said. 

A shade of dark displeasure swept 
Stewart Cook’s face. 

“Do we need consider them?” 

“He’s my brother.” 

“He can—he is able to care for him- 
self, isn’t he?” 

* She could not deny it. 

“But I’ll see he doesn’t want, if it 
comes to that,” said Stewart. He drew 
her to him. She put him off, regarding 
him gravely. She felt that so many 
promises meant the careless breaking of 
one or all. 

And also she saw the honest face of 
another love of hers—a modest young 
fellow, who possessed few of the graces 
of the magnificent and prosperous law- 
yer at her side. She saw a quiet-man- 
nered, slow-moving youth who always 
seemed to know where he was going. As 
to clothes and suavity ~’ -neech, he was 
not in the least well . .owed. But 
there was an essentia! decency in this 
absent lower, an indefinable dependable- 
ness that somehow she felt was lacking 
her >. 

“Am I to have an answer?” said Cook, 
moving several inches closer. She rose 
suddenly ,actuated by impulses she could 
not herself understand. Cook rose too. 
“Tell me—” he said eagerly in her ear. 
She faced him, trembling, eyes down- 
Cast. 

“You—you are very kind,” she said. 

“And you—” 

“T can’t tell you. I can’t—” 

“T’ll be a good— I’ll take such care 
of you, Julia.” His voice was husky. 
“Say the word.” 

There was a tense moment in the 
parlor. The young people in that room, 
utterly absorbed in this momentous prob- 
lem, had temporarily forgotten the rest 
of the world. It was now a question 
of the girl’s instincts. She did not love 
him. Would she yield? 

Slowly a wild revulsion grew up in 
her. She was stifling. This man,— 
what place could he have in her life? 
He was a stranger, and always must 
— one, even though she became his 
wife. 


A House Divided 


(Continued from Page 23) 


But could she sacrifice the family for- 


tunes for her own feeling? Comfort, | 


security, money, ease—were these not her 
due. And as for that pitiful figure in 
the little ell bedroom, after years of 
labor and penury, should she not have 
the latter years of her life softened by 
the peace that Cook’s wealth must give? 

But today—could she decide so soon? 


“Mr. Cook,” she said, and the words 
seemed to say themselves, “you are very 
kind, very good. 1 thank you for your 
saying what you have. I can’t say ‘I 
love you,’ when I don't.” 

“You can learn.” 

“No, I never could.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“T am sure.” 

“Yet—” 

“I'll tell you—in a month. Give me 
a month.” 

A great joy suffused Cook’s face. 

“I can hope?” 

“No, do not hope. Only wait.” 

He turned away, his face overcast. 
She did not like that expression. It was 
almost savage in its lowering intensity. 
She was glad she had not yielded, yet 
filled with the conviction that she must 
ultimately do so. 

She watched him drive splendidly 
away, and then turned silently back to 
the room where Madge sat beside the 
sick woman, reading a yellow-backed 
novel by Zola, which she had discovered 
in a heap of old magazines upstairs. 

“She’s still sleeping,” Julia said. 

“Yes,” whispered Madge, eyes on 
book. 

Julia withdrew and began to set the 
table for supper. Turning, she saw 
Gene Palmer in the “shanty”’ door. 

“I came over to find out if I could be 
of any help,” he said simply, taking her 
hand and looking calmly into her eyes. 
He was clad in a suit of gray wool, and 
a soft shirt. He was clean-shaven, and 
his hand, though calloused with toil, re- 
assured her more than the feline touch 
of Cook’s cushiony paw. 

“Sit down, Gene,” she said, and there 
was a ring of welcome in her voice that 
surprised her. “You can stay to supper, 
can’t you?” 

“Certainly,” said Gene, and hung his 
hat on a nail in a studding. “Let me 
help get supper.” So saying, he took one 
end of the checkered cloth and helped 
her lay it. He picked up the knives and 
forks and put them in their places. 

“Where’s Adam?” he asked. 

“Out doing chores. There aren’t 
many tonight. He'll be in pretty soon.” 

Presently Adam appeared, and the 
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four young people sat down to the Sun- 
day evening meal of warmed potatoes, 
bread and butter, fried eggs and bacon, 
tea and jam. There was also a section 
of chocolate cake which Julia divided in 
four pieces. The door opening into the 
sick chamber was left open, and the face 
of the sleeping woman was visible over 
the foot of the bed. 

“Tough luck, Adam,” said Gene. 

“As fer me,” said Adam, “I can’t say 
as tis. Them cattle was losin’ us money 
every day.” 

“Don’t let’s go into that now, Adam,” 
said Julia. 

“Yes,” chimed in Madge, giving Gene 
a rapturous glance from her bright eyes, 
“fer goodness sake, let’s get over some 
of this mournin’. I’m sick an’ tired of 
oy 

The conversation veered to hired help. 

“How’s the new boy?” asked Gene. 

“Fair,” said Adam. 

“Better’n Phil?” 

“Just as good,” said Adam. 

Madge kept her eyes on her plate. She 
picked abstractedly at crumbs with her 
fork. Gene saw that her ears were red. 

Julia, tense with excitement and 
fatigue, was sure of some hidden current 
of interest here. Gene was infinitely 
“deep.” 

She put in an oar. “At last we have 
rain. We can be thankful for that.” 

“There'll be half a crop of corn,” said 
Gene. 

“Half a crop?” said Madge. “Then 
I can have that plush cloak for winter, 
can’t I, Ad?” 

Adam turned upon her darkly. 

“That’s right!” he snarled. “Spend 
every cent I can make for clo’es. 1’m 
a poor man, girl; can’t you see that?” 

She gazed at him defiantly, scorn and 
hostility glittering in her shining eyes. 
It was_as if she said: 

“There are other men.” 

Gene studied the faces of his com- 
panions in the fading light. There was 
Adam, still the boy, irresponsible, head- 
strong, truculent, suspicious; a hand- 
some fellow, too, and capable of better 
things. And there was Madge, bril- 
liant of eyes and hair, full-colored 
strident-voiced, impetuous in gesture and 
speech, full-bodied, of most seductive 
roundness. -His eyes rested with the shy- 
ness of his great love on Julia. She sat 
there, calm, inscrutable, like some young 
fate in whose hands rested the destinies 
of all their happiness. It was truer 
than he realized, his notion of her, yet 
he had some faint idea of her position. 
He was aware at least of her power to 
make or mar his own happiness. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Princess Pats 
(Continued from Page 21) 


we soon found with him that was im- 
possible. 

Just as daylight was breaking over the 
Flemish landscape a single shell came 
over and landed just behind our trenches. 
It was a range finder, and the correct- 
ness of their range was signaled back 
from an aeroplane overhead. 

Then hell broke loose and continued 
for over an hour; shells and explosives 
of all kinds and sizes rained down upon 
our trenches and thundered and crashed 
about our heads, gas shells as well as 
high explosives, and we had no support- 
ing batteries to answer back. Most of 
their batteries were in concealed posi- 
tions on our right and poured in an en- 
filading fire that swept our trenches. 
Every telephone wire was soon destroyed, 
and the last word that had been re- 
ceived was to stick to the trenches, which 
we continued to do. All signal men, 
orderlies, pioneers and others were or- 
dered into the support trenches, and 
from that time on every one connected 
with the regiment was in action. The 
dead and dying lay everywhere and there 
Was no one to attend to them. 

After a little while over an hour the 
firing suddenly ceased and we knew that 
Fritz thought that he had given us such 
a pounding that he could walk over and 
gather us in. And sure enough we soon 
saw them coming at the double mostly 
in mass formation. 

That was our chance, and standing 
head and shoulders above the nearly 
ruined parapets we gave them “rapid 
fire.” This was more than the Boches 
could stand and after wavering for a 
moment they broke for cover, leaving 
many dead and wounded behind them. 

But they soon got their machine guns 
trained on both our fire and support 
trenches, and the big guns on our right 
again opened up. Thus we were subject 
to both machine gun and shell fire and 
all we could do was to keep to cover the 
best we could. So heavy was the fire 
from the field guns and the high explo- 
sives from the heavy guns, that the front 
trench on the right was blown to pieces 
at several places, and a wood just back 
of the trenches, that since May 4th had 
at times been used for cover, was com- 
pletely demolished. 

Major Gault was severely wounded 
in the left arm and thigh, by a shell in 
the early part of the day and lay in the 
trenches with his wounded men for over 
ten hours. The command was taken 
over by Lieut. Niven the next senior 
officer. 

About nine o’clock Fritz again ceased 
firing and gave us another chance to go 
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Animal 


of 


The Great War 


The last book by 


Ernest Harold Baynes 


With an account of the writer 
“The Man and His Enemies” 
by Owen Wister 


With about 75 special process illustrations. Price $3.50 


Horses, toiling and struggling through the mud of Flanders, or swiftly 
charging across the plains of Palestine. 


Camels, in fabulous numbers, winding over the sands of the desert. 


Mules and Oxen, exasperating, humorous, ponderous, yet indispens- 
able, hauling supplies and equipment. 


Pigeons, homing through the hail of shrapnel, or flying over miles 
of sea to carry the message which will bring rescue to men in distress. 


Then the dogs, embodiment of all, sentry at outpost, carrier of dis- 
patches, nurse, companion, most faithful and understanding of friends. 


This is their story. A more heroic story has never been written. No 
one but Baynes, understander and interpreter of those unable to speak 
for themselves, could have recorded it. 


For sale at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


350 Mission Street 
San Francisco - California 
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after him, which we willingly accepted. 
His second infantry attack, like the first, 
we met with machine gun and rifle fire, 
and again he was unable to stand the 
punishment and took to cover, leaving 
the goodly number of the dead and 
wounded behind. 

Then again they went after us with 
shells and machine guns, fully deter- 
mined to accomplish our destruction. 
During the bombardment all of our ma- 
chine guns were buried by the earth 
thrown up by high explosives. Two of 
them were dug out, remounted and again 


put into action, until a shell completely 
annihilated the entire section. 

But the Pip Pips continued to hold 
their trenches alone, under the most 
heartrendering difficulties, until between 
one and two o'clock in the afternoon 
when a detachment of the 4th Brigade 
joined them in reinforcement. They 
were received with a hearty cheer by the 
still undaunted defenders of the battered 
trenches. A little later a detachment 
of the 2nd King’s Shropshire Light In- 
fantry, came up with twenty boxes of 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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A House Divided 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Julia now rose, and the company scat- 
tered. Madge cleared up the table. 
Julia lighted a small lamp and stole 
softly into the bedroom to peer anxiously 
into that strangely twisted countenance 
of her mother. Gene stood without, in 
the shadow. The eager and anxious 
bearing of the girl filled him with the 
old over-mastering tenderness. Still the 
tired woman in the bed slept on. The 
daughter smoothed the counterpane, de- 
posited the small lamp on a low dresser 
beside the bed, and turned away. 

“The doctor said she might sleep till 
morning. Sleep is good for her,” she 
whispered. 

The two passed out quietly into the 
night. It was a night of fresh wind, 
gentle whisperings and a full moon ris- 
ing low in the east against the tracery of 
maple foliage. They moved toward the 
old summer-house, which was now veiled 
in the heavy leafage of summer. Julia 
sank down wearily on a seat. Gene 
stood in the doorway. They could hear 
Adam and Madge engaged in not too 
amicable argument. They were intense- 
ly aware of each other. 

Gene spoke first. “I came over today 
to—to see if we—you and I—” 





Julia laughed nervously. ’ 

“Is this a—proposal, Gene?” 

She could not see his face, but she 
could see his body grow tense against 
the moonlight. Suddenly he turned on 
his heel and walked away. She sprang 
up and peered out into the shadowy gar- 
den. He was walking, like one in a 
dream, looking straight ahead. She real- 
ized that she could not let him go away 
wounded and inwardly bleeding. Her 
own cruelty was suddenly made plain 
to her like a darksome cavern lighted by 
a sudden torch. 

“Gene!” she called. But Gene did 
not pause. 

“Gene!” But there was no sign. 


She gathered her skirts and sped after 
him. She had forgotten all save one 
desire—to waylay this inexplicably seri- 
ous and earnest young man. Catching 
up with him at the front gate she seized 
his arm. 

“Gene,” she gasped. “Wait! I—I 
didn’t mean—” 

“What did you mean?” 

She must explain. The fact is, two 
proposals in one day had seemed ridicu- 
lous to her over-wrought mind. 

“Two proposals in one day—” 

“Has that Cook been—” 

“He gave me a month to—decide. I 
asked him to.” 





Gene stared at her in silence. He 
held her in an almost painful grip. 

“So it has come to that!” he cried. 

——” 

“And you—” 

“T shall wait my month—and then I 
shall say—yes—to him.” 

“But why call me back to tell me 
that?” 

She was suffused with embarrassment. 
She drew away suddenly. 

“I—I don’t know!” she said, and 
would have wept; but a great pride rose 
in her, and she stood calmly before him 
a moment, and then turned and walked 
up the gravel path toward the house. 

Gene stood a full fifteen minutes, 
stock still, at the gate. He then untied 
his team and drove slowly and thought- 
fully home. 
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E MUST not forget Ida M. Tarbell’s 
STANDARD OIL! This book is out 
being reviewed for a forthcoming issue 
of Overland. 
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ROM Lippincott is ANATOLE 

FRANCE HIMSELF by Jean Jacques 
Brousson, $5.00, which will be reviewed 
in a later issue of Overland. 
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The Poet’s Scroll 


The Scroll is an open and avowed 
enemy of free verse. 


The Scroll will recognize merit 
wherever found, _re- 
gardless of the author’s 
reputation or lack of it. 


The Scroll is a forty-page magazine 
of poetry and poetics 
and is published in the 
interest of rhythmic 


poetry. 


The Scroll stands for that which 
is clean in thought, 
artistic in form and 
poetic in expression. 


The Scroll is sponsoring an Asso- 
ciation of Scribes and 
Lovers of Rhythmic 
Poetry. 


The Scroll desires your acquain- 
tance, asks for your 
Manuscripts and 
solicits your subscrip- 
tion. 


Copy 25 Cents 
Annual Subscription $3 


E. A. Townsend, editor, 
Talala, Oklahoma 
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A REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT 


is often the best thing a writer 
has done. It was written for 
the sheer joy of writing. But 
it was too individual too dif- 
ferent—too good—to please 
average readers. The Dum- 
book has no average readers. 
It is not afraid of ideas; of dif- 
ference, of individuality. 
Therefore it has published re- 
jected manuscripts, ard will 
publish more. It may even be- 
come known as “The Magazine 
of REJECTED MANU- 
SCRIPTS.” But it will not be 
“average.” 

So—if you are weary of “aver- 
age”—tired of drifting on the 
sea of uniformity; if you want 
to sail new waters and glimpse 
new shores—take passage on 
The Dumbook. A year’s voy- 
age costs only $1.50. BUT 
DON’T COME IF YOU’RE 
AFRAID OF THE WAVES 


THE DUMBOOK 
Mill Valley, Calif. 





AUTUMN PASSES 


Autumn walks, a gypsy maid. 
Laughs a crimson laughter, 

Trails a scarf of tapestry 
Negligently after. 


Time has cut the threads of it, 
Fate has held the shears, 
Weaving all the story in 
On the loom of years. 


Fashioned it of golden days, 
Tarnished grown, and old, 

Glories of the summer night, 
Pallid, now, and cold. 


Turquoise of the summer sky, 
Ivory of the moon, 

Faded pink of roses that 
Were flaming red in June. 


Yellow notes of singing birds, 
Purple hum of bees, 

Emerald rustle of the leaves, 
Dreaming on the trees. 


All the anguish of the heart 
Lest the summer pass 

Woven in a tattered scarf 
For a gypsy lass. 


There the pattern clearly tells 
Of illusion dead. 

Can you read it Gypsy girl? 
Where has Summer fied? 


—Phyllis McGinley. 
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TO A GIRL I KNOW 


I would make a song of emerald stuff, 

A square cut jewel, clear and cooly 
green. 

I would lay it on the fabric of your being, 

Glowing there against a flesh white 
sheen. 


But you would say, “How very nice. 
What is it all about?” “Oh not a 
thing.” 
I'd say, and wonder how a leather soul 
With purple eyes had made me sing. 


—Jane O'Sullivan. 
. ” * 


ON THE PACIFIC 


Beyond the moonset rolls the sea 
To where pagodas are, 

Beyond the clouds whose riven wrack 
Reveals a single star; 

For it is day in green Cathay, 
Noon in strange lands afar. 


From north to south the marshalled 
waves 
In discipline austere 
March endlessly with foam-plumed crests, 
Epaulettes greenly clear, 
To break no more on any shore 
For half a hemisphere. 


But when a thread of timid light 
In the dark east will dare 

To stitch the low hem of the sky 
Before the high clouds flare, 

A hard black row of hills will show 
Their sullen presence there. 


—Lionel Stevenson. 
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Princess Pats 
(Continued from Page 29) 


ammunition and went into the support 
trench as a reinforcement. 

Between four and five o'clock Fritz 
made his third and last attack and was 
met by the Pats and their assisting com- 
rades in arms. He succeeded in reach- 
ing a part of the fire trench on the right 
that was tenantless; all of its defenders 
at that point having been killed. But 
he was soon dislodged and his third and 
last attack like those preceding it, was 
a failure. The last command that had 
come in to the Pats before the wires 
were destroyed had been obeyed. 


Near midnight the few that remained 
of the Princess Pats were relieved by the 
3rd King’s Royal Rifles. Then the roll 
was called, and only one hundred and 
fifty out of one thousand and odd whose 
manly voices had awakened the echoes 
of Polygone Wood with the refrain of 
Tipperary, less than three weeks before, 
were left to answer “present.” A few 
had been captured, some there weve who 
had been wounded, but many of them 
had taken “the long, long trail.” 


Upon being relieved the Princess Pats 
did not at once retire from the field of 
battle, as they felt they could not leave 


their dead comrades behind them with- 
out burial. Those who had fallen in 
the fire trenches needed no graves. Their 
enemy had given them a most honorable 
burial. They were buried under the 
debris of their obliterated trenches. 

With saddened hearts the remnant of 
the Regiment reverently laid the shat- 
tered forms of their comrades side by 
side for their last long sleep in the land 
for which they had so bravely fought 
and died; and standing beneath the torn 
and blood-stained colors of the Princess 
Patricia, Lieut. Niven repeated the 
Church of England service for the dead ; 
their requiem, the roar of cannon and 
the rattle of musketry of the continuing 
battle. Thus they performed the last 
service which one soldier can render 
another. 

Long after the service was over, with 
heads uncovered, and unmindful of 
bursting shells, they stood beside the 
grave of their fallen comrades, unable 
to leave them. And it was not until 
they received positive orders from the 
Commanding Officer to retire that they 
left the field they had made immortal, 
and, still undaunted, with colors flying, 
marched back to reserve trenches. 
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The Pan-Pacific Idea 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Pacific nations to exchange ideas. It is 
a most noteworthy spirit of our times, 
the desire to favor others with our ideals 
and pursuits for the attainment of com- 
mon interest throughout the world. 

Current periodicals are much devoted 
to Christian and anti-Christian move- 
ments in China and likewise religious 
feuds in India. The proposed conference 
will undertake as its purport the voicing 
of relations between religions and 
various problems involving industry, 
politics, and diplomacy. The essentials 
of each religion are to be presented, and 
the advantages and desirabilities centered 
upon. And, especially, free and impartial 
expressions of religious views will be 
most welcomed. Into one big melting pot 
in Japan will be poured Christianity, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Islam, 
Brahmanism Jainism, Mosaism, Mazde- 
ism, Shintoism and a dozen more. 

This will be a worthy enterprise to in- 
sure good will and harmony among re- 
ligious groups of the Pacific. Many will 
be brought to the realisation that there 
is more than one road to Providence. 

* > + 


HE INSTITUTE of Pacific Relations 

which met in Honolulu is a self-direct- 
ing and self-governing body concerned 
with promoting the best relations be- 
tween the Pacific peoples to avoid mis- 
understandings and conflicts, and to pro- 
mote friendship and co-operation. It 


carries well the Pan-Pacific Idea. The 
Conference discusses matters of the 
Pacific with entire frankness and in a 
spirit of enquiry. The purpose of the 
Conference is to bring together accurate 
information on the conditions in the 
countries embracing the Pacific which 
mould opinions and feelings toward other 
people. These are discussed so' that their 
relations are clearly apprehended, and 
right action which will lead to peace in 
the Pacific is pointed out. 


2 * * 


SHORT TIME ago, Captain Robert 

Dollar, a progressive steamship 
operator, in an address to # group of 
business men, told of the derision which 
greeted a prophecy of his made fifteen 
years ago in New York. He had predicted 
that in a few years the trade across the 
Pacific would exceed that across the 


Atlantic. 

California is inextricably Lo up in 
foreign trade. Trade statis indicate 
the importance of Oriental commerce to 
San Francisco. Japan, America’s best 
customer, has developed industrially in 
a remarkable manner during the past 
thirty-five years. Everything points to a 
growing development of business between 
the Pacific Coast and Japan, and it is to 
the interest of both countries that every- 
thing possible be done to preserve 
friendly relations which are the bases of 
successful ahd prosperous trade. 
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THE LITTLE PLACE 
AROUND THE CORNER 








Lunch... ..... 50€ 

















Dinner ....... 75C€ 


Sunday Night . . . $1.00 


CA la carte service 







































































characters of the days of ‘49, where they used to shoot a man before breakfast every 

morning, there’s a quaint little restaurant tucked away behind a huge iron fence. Its tiny 
courtyard is bright with flowers, its windows gay with colored prints; on the walls are posters 
by J. Stanley Ferguson, cartoonist with the Bulletin; Patricia of the musical name and aspira- 
tions brings you your soup; Madame Kuno Meyer, who takes your money so graciously, is a 
member of the San Francisco Opera Chorus. She will sometimes sing you a song if you care 
to listen. 


FZ: A LITTLE alley made famous by Mark Twain, the Vigilantes, and all the romantic 


Among the guests you will find many of San Francisco’s famous Bohemians—artists— 
authors—newspaper men. 


But most important of them all is Camille—presiding genius of the kitchen, whose creations 
are symphonies of delight. 


And then there is Beppi, the irrepressible, the metaphysical. But you must come, and see 
and be conquered. He is indescribable. 


If you are searching for an intimate little place just around the corner, you will find it 
here nestling in the shadow of the Hall of Justice, a gay little spot in an otherwise dingy 
but historical alley. Bohemia ever ignores the obvious. 
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SUT TA 


And We Have With 
Us For February! 


in the pages of “THE OVERLAND and OUT WEST MAGAZINE” some half dozen writers 
who will educate or amuse you as the case may be. Just cast your eye over the list of “coming 
attractions” as they say in the “movies” and see if it isn’t so. 


Intellectual Hoboes 


This article runs anonymously and perhaps you've noticed some 
of the very best things in print are run that way. This fact alone 
recommends the article to your consideration. 


/ Alan Yantis 


Yantis as you may know is a nationally known Western writer. 
He gives us a wonderful yarn for February. 


- The Pan-Pacific Page 


Will give you food for thought. THE FREE MARKET will 
amuse and instruct with moment criticism. 


Items From a°’49 Ledger 


Humorous incidents from the days when wine was red, wet and 
free running, and bootlegging was an idea that hadn't been born, 
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George Sterling 


You know him, of course. He’s our pet poet who gives us eyes 
to see the West in ways we never saw it before. 


It Will Be Good 


This February issue of THE OVERLAND. You must make a point of reading every page. And 
remember a whole year of similar literary fare may be had for $2.50. The subscription blank is 
below. Just tear it off; attach your check or money order and mail it in. 


Overland Monthly Magazine, 
356 Pacific Building 
San Francisco. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find check or money order for $2.50, for which send your magazine for one year to 
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